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THIS BOOK IS about the wisdom of the body and its relevance for our 
ordinary existence. In that sense, it addresses a critical question that has 
perplexed many past and present spiritual traditions: is it possible to fathom 
the utter depths of our spiritual practice but then integrate our discoveries 
fully into the fabric of our everyday lives? And, if so, how might we go 
about that? This book owes a profound debt of gratitude to two men who 
have addressed this question in unique and immensely creative ways. The 
first is Chégyam Trungpa, my own primary teacher, a masterful interpreter 
and exponent of Tibetan Vajrayana Buddhism in the modem world. The 
second is Eugene Gendlin, founder of the Focusing movement, whose work 
has inspired and nourished every subsequent generation of somatic 
innovators and practitioners across many disciplines. Although in the 
following I do not specifically cite either of these two individuals very 
much, their teachings lie behind nearly every page. 

Each of these two men, in their own ways, has shown us how to live our 
ordinary lives, deeply rooted in our physical being, and drawing on our 
embodiment for nourishment at every level, not just physical, but practical, 
emotional, intellectual, and spiritual. In a sense, this book is largely a 
repackaging of the teachings of these two seminal thinkers, though in a 
form that integrates them and fills out certain aspects of each. Trungpa 
shows the full depth and limitless range of the spirituality of our embodied 
being, our Soma. And Gendlin has devised many practical and effective 
techniques, supported by a sophisticated psychology, for tapping into the 
body and taking full advantage of its unerring guidance and its wisdom. 
Although they lived at the same time, they did not know one another nor, 


apparently, did either know of the other’s work. It is ironic, then, how 
beautifully their teachings complement one another. As I see it, Gendlin 
makes Trungpa’s teachings more “doable”; more within our grasp as 
ordinary people. And Trungpa helps us take Gendlin’s psychological and 
philosophical orientation and his concrete tools and see what an unendingly 
open, spiritual vista they actually contain. 


PART ONE 


The Language of the Body 


INTRODUCTION 


Somatic Descent and the Wisdom of the Body 


THIS BOOK INTRODUCES the transformative practice of Somatic Descent, a 
meditation that puts us directly in touch with the wisdom of the body. 
Through this practice, you will learn how to take virtually any circumstance 
in your life that is perplexing, or leaving you with doubt, and discover what 
the body, in its infinite wisdom, has to say about it and what clarification 
and even possible approach it may offer. 


The teachings in this book are derived from the Buddhist meditative 
tradition, specifically the Vajrayana or tantric lineage, primarily practiced in 
Tibet and Central Asia. Vajrayana means “the diamond vehicle,” and is so 
called because it teaches that whoever we are and whatever our life is, 
everything can be brought immediately into the path of awakening. 
Similarly, tantra means “continuity” and indicates that each moment of life 
is a step on the journey; no matter how it may seem, there are actually no 
sidetracks and no regressions. 


What do I mean by “the wisdom of the body?” And how do we gain 
access to that wisdom so that we can be informed by it, nourished by it, and 
put it to use in our lives? I have written this book in order to respond to 
these questions and it will take us the entire journey of the following pages 
to arrive at some answers. At this point, however, I do want to say a couple 
of preliminary things. By “wisdom,” I mean a spiritual perception that 
arises from outside of the domain of our conscious ego, or “small self,” 
with its conceptual biases, self-serving filtering of information, and self- 
protective mechanisms. Wisdom is the knowledge of “things as they truly 
are,” spoken of in Buddhism, developed primarily through the sitting 
practice of meditation. 

As humans, we need that particular wisdom perhaps more than we need 
anything else, not just because it helps us to understand the deepest 
meaning and the significance of our lives. In addition, it is only that wisdom 


that can bring about the kind of ultimate transformations that we may seek; 
and, it is only that wisdom that can guide us without fail or misstep in our 
day-to-day existence. 

But where does the body come into it? Why are we talking about 
“wisdom of the body”? For tantric (or Vajrayana) Buddhism, the tradition in 
which I was trained, the ultimate enlightened wisdom is found in the body, 
in the knowingness of our total being, in our full embodiment. This kind of 
knowingness is very different from the abstract, conceptual knowledge of 
our thinking mind. By journeying into the body, using specific meditation 
methods, we discover, paradoxically, that which is beyond our relative 
existence, “beyond birth and death.” Seen from this standpoint, the wisdom 
of the body is not just one spiritual experience among many others; it is the 
ultimate experience or realization, including all others, capable of bringing 
us to complete human fulfillment. In that sense, the wisdom of the body is a 
momentous and august thing. From the tantric standpoint, any attempt to 
wake up fully that does not take its grounding in the body and the way the 
body knows is going to be one-sided and limited, still caught by ego, and is 
not going to bring us what we seek. 


Embodied Meditation Versus Conventional 
Meditation 


Somatic Descent helps us address a crucial and, from the tantric point of 
view, essential challenge in our spiritual lives: How do we make spiritual 
experience grounded, real, tangible, and actual in our lives and our world? 
That is, how do we connect the immeasurable freedom and the intimate 
connectedness that we sometimes discover in meditation with the way we 
go through our mundane existence? Many of us are asking this question: 
How do I align my ordinary life with my meditative experience? Unless we 
can find a way to bring our realization into our ordinary lives, all of our 
meditation is not going to mean very much, and it certainly isn’t going to be 
very helpful to others. And yet, this is the missing piece in much meditation 
as it is taught and practiced today. 


For example, conventional approaches to meditation often follow a 
typical pattern. Let’s say we sit down for a meditation session. Something 
has happened that has left us somewhat anxious and stirred up. We are 
looking to our practice as a way to calm ourselves down, find some distance 
from our vexing problem, get into a clear and peaceful space so we can 
carry on with our day. This is very understandable; no doubt all of us can 
identify. 

But here the problems begin. We are approaching our practice with too 
much of an agenda—the agenda of getting ourselves into a particular 
emotional place. We are imposing our expectations and desires onto our 
experience before we have even sat down to practice. This may not sound 
like a bad thing, and in a way, it isn’t. But it can end up placing severe 
limitations on what is able to happen. In fact, there is another approach, a 
far more somatic one, that can yield much more profound and 
transformative results, addressing not only our immediate problem but so 
much more. 


When we approach meditation in the conventional, top-down way, we are 
imposing on our practice ideas, assumptions, and expectations that are 
based on memories of the past. They are not really about relating directly 
with what is going on right now. If we take these “spiritual” memories as 
the agenda and task of our meditation session, we will be subtly turning our 
back on the stark simplicity and immediacy of our present experience, even 
though that experience, ironically, is the only place any real answers, any 
lasting resolutions, can be found. 


So instead, we send our mind off into a more ethereal direction, on a 
fishing expedition out into our disembodied mental space in search of the 
big fish of peace or clarity or whatever; sometimes, this expedition will 
even be seen as successful, the more disconnected we become from 
whatever painful thing is going on with us. At this point, we are sitting 
outside of ourselves, outside of our life, outside of the psychological 
unfolding that wants to happen in us. We are using our meditation to bypass 
our life journey and most of what we are. This is what John Welwood calls 
“spiritual bypassing.” It may be a lot easier than sitting within our 
experience, within our human process, but spiritually it doesn’t lead 


anywhere; it is a dead end. More than that, at a certain point you can’t do it 
anymore; and then the walls come crashing down. 


In contrast, Somatic Descent invites us to journey downward, into the 
nonconceptual meditative consciousness of our body and, within that, to 
discover how to be in the world with its mundane distractions and 
challenges and, frankly, its pain. And it accomplishes this by leading us 
down in an unending journey of tapping into the body’s meditative 
awareness in ever more subtle, refined, and aware ways. In Somatic 
Descent we learn how to be fully present within our Soma—in other words, 
our body—not only its openness and sense of connection but, beyond that, 
its spontaneous intelligence and inspiration. In this book, I often use the 
term “Soma,” the Greek word for body, to remind us that in Somatic 
Descent we are not talking about the body as understood in the 
conventional sense but to something rather different and more subtle—and 
yet entirely accessible to each of us. 


There are a lot of important things opened up in our body when we 
meditate—ultimately important things about how to be most fully and 
genuinely in our lives—but many of us just cruise along in the high gear of 
our “practice” ignoring all the texture, energy, and eventfulness, along with 
the significance and meaning, of what is happening somatically, moment by 
moment. We are not listening to what our body is continually saying. But, if 
we just cruise along in that way, we are missing the most important and 
potentially impactful part of meditation; we may be missing what many of 
us came to meditation for in the first place: to inhabit our lives fully, 
experience what it means to be human, and help other people and our 
suffering world. 


In Somatic Descent, we see that the body is always showing us— 
sometimes it is shouting at us—in a natural and spontaneous way, how 
things actually are, on the mundane level, and what sort of awakened 
responsiveness, what sort of truly clear, kind, and compassionate action, 
may be called for at any given time. As it turns out, we find that our body is 
trying to communicate to our limited ego consciousness, more or less 
nonstop, about how to act in accord with our deepest understanding and 
realization. In Somatic Descent, we learn how to receive this 
communication. This communication is a key aspect of Vajrayana teaching: 


we are able to see how our embodied being, our body, provides specific and 
practical guidelines for living our everyday life. Thus it is that in Somatic 
Descent, we see that meditation practice need not be in any way separate 
from ordinary life. In fact, we could go so far as to say that meditation, 
when practiced in an embodied way, is ultimately all about this life and this 
world. 


The path to uncovering and using this “wisdom of the body” is gained, as 
I say, through the practice of meditation. More specifically, Somatic 
Descent is accessed from the meditative state. In order to make the journey 
I am proposing here, it will be important either that you are already familiar 
with sitting meditation—it doesn’t matter what kind—or that you feel 
willing to follow my suggestions below about developing such a practice 
now, as you work with this book. In fact, if you are new to meditation, just 
in following the somatic practices below, you will learn how to meditate 
and how to access the meditative state. And if you are a veteran meditator 
but are not familiar with Somatic Meditation, I will catch you up below too. 


Beyond that, for those interested, I have some additional suggestions 
about how you can develop a good meditation practice, carried out in the 
somatic style, and begin to connect with your own deepest, inner embodied 
state of peacefulness, clarity, and insight. One very direct route for new 
practitioners would be to obtain a copy of my earlier book The Awakening 
Body and practice the audio guided meditations that are offered there. Even 
just going through those practices will take you far into Somatic Descent, 
for many of those same practices will be used here, though in a different 
way and to a quite different end. Beyond that, on the Dharma Ocean 
website, dharmaocean.org, there are teachings about Somatic Meditation 
and many guided practices, offered at no charge. 


The Tantric Teaching About the Body 


The Vajrayana talks about two very different ways we humans experience 
things. On the one hand, there is the approach of the conventional thinking 
of our small, ego mind, where we have a lot of opinions about how things 
are but very little direct experience of them. Sometimes we even assume 


that our opinions are reality itself and we may have little or no awareness 
that there is anything else. 


On the other hand, there is “nonconceptual awareness” or 
“nonconceptual wisdom” or, as I am calling it here, the “wisdom of the 
body.” This is what becomes possible once we begin to realize how empty 
and fictitious our opinions so often are; and we realize that we actually 
possess the ability to recognize them for what they are, just figments of our 
imagination, and let them go. Sometimes, the realization of how phony and 
misleading our opinions are can leave us nauseated. That is what the body 
thinks of our taking empty concepts as reality itself. Any meditative 
tradition worth its salt shows us how to move from the first ego kind of 
mind to the second, much bigger awakened awareness; from our delimited 
ego with its tyrannical but fraudulent claim to know what is, into the true 
meditative state where we find ourselves face-to-face with what things 
actually are. 


The Vajrayana is a somatic, earth-based form of spirituality. My 
academic teacher at the University of Chicago, the renowned Romanian 
scholar Mircea Eliade, felt that it represented the incorporation into early 
Buddhism of ancient, indigenous traditions of India. As mentioned, the core 
teaching of the Vajrayana is that what is ultimately real is found “down 
below,” not “up there.” So we could say it is a “bottom up” form of 
spirituality, meaning it takes its lead from our most basic somatic 
experience, sensed rather than known, felt rather than thought about, 
intuited rather than appearing sharp and clear in the bright sunlight of our 
ego consciousness; it is the “dark knowledge” that all of us have within but 
rarely know how to get to. 


We could ask, quite naturally, “What is implied here and how does this 
actually work? I certainly don’t experience my body as some kind of 
transcendent revelation. In fact, a lot of times I wish I didn’t have a body at 
all because it seems constantly to be a pain, an obstacle and a problem in so 
many ways.” If we have experienced serious injury, somatic trauma, illness, 
or are in old age, this point of view is certainly all the more understandable. 
The body doesn’t exactly seem to be the answer we have all been looking 
for. So then, what is the tantric view of the body, that it could be providing 
such a different point of view? 


The Body and the Three Bodies of the Buddha 


In Vajrayana teaching, the meditative state—or the awakened state—is said 
to contain three dimensions: First, it is unconditionally open and we need to 
connect with that openness as a direct experience, in our bodies. Second, 
once we have done so, we find ourselves beholding the world and, beyond 
that, the universe, in its totality, as pure and completely beyond judgment; 
that revelation, if you will, is inseparable from the openness and an 
important dimension of the wisdom of the body. And finally, beholding the 
totality in that way, there arises from the depths of our being, our body, very 
naturally, a spontaneous response to the world, what Buddhism calls 
nonconceptual compassion. In the end, of course, these three are no more 
than aspects of just one thing; they are all dimensions of the wisdom of the 
body, of the awakened state in its full, multidimensional form. 


The fully embodied nature of realization, so emphasized in Vajrayana, 
leads Buddhism to speak about it in terms of “the three bodies of the 
Buddha”: the Dharmakaya, the ultimate openness body; the Sambhogakaya, 
the blissful energy body; and the Nirmanakaya, incarnational body of 
compassionate response. But these three bodies are not somebody else’s 
body—for example, the body of some ideal person such as an idealized 
teacher or even the Buddha himself. No, these three bodies refer to our very 
own, present human body and its possibilities, when we have let go of our 
conventional opinions about our body and look right into it, behold it within 
the mirror of nonconceptual awareness. This is something we can and must 
experience for ourselves, in a real, tangible, concrete way. And when we do 
so, we find ourselves moving quickly toward what is called the country of 
enlightenment, this very world and this very life of ours, but seen in an 
entirely new and different way. It is Somatic Meditation, and within that 
especially the practice of Somatic Descent, that makes this possible for us. 


But how are we going to discover our body in this way? How are we 
going to realize it as the three bodies of the Buddha, the three bodies of 
enlightenment? Now we come to the special genius, the unique spiritual 
creativity of the tantra. Vajrayana provides somatic tools and meditative 
methods, the essence of which I will show you in this book, so that we can 


make the journey to the kind of fully embodied awakening and realization 
that I am talking about. 


So it is that Somatic Descent leads us through a progressive journey into 
full presence and engagement with the wisdom of the body—the wisdom of 
our body. It leads us back to our three aspects: (1) it opens up an 
unconditioned, experiential space in our own being to receive and witness 
all the realities of our life and death, and those of others—the world we 
have to be in and interact with; (2) it brings us to an intimate, powerfully 
somatic, felt experience and connection with what this universe is, 
including all its realms and beings; and (3) it unleashes the natural and 
spontaneous responsiveness, the unconditional love, that is an integral part 
of our awakened nature and that, alone, can be of most benefit to this world 
of ours. What realization could possibly be more complete or more ultimate 
or more fulfilling than this? 


It is important to mention that these three qualities have not been equally 
emphasized across all Buddhist traditions and lineages. Even in Tibetan 
Buddhist meditation as usually taught, in common with the other major 
meditative traditions (Chan, Zen, Soen, “forest” Theravada), it is the first 
two qualities—openness and the experience of sacred perception—that are 
mainly accentuated. While the third quality, spontaneous response or 
nonconceptual compassion, is certainly implicit in all these lineages and 
sometimes spoken about, it is often not emphasized as part of the practice 
and therefore often remains underplayed or even unnoticed. And yet, as I 
say, it is the third quality that is the hallmark of Vajrayana and it is this third 
quality that most fully and deeply connects our meditative experience with 
our life in the world. 


So in summary, with Somatic Descent, we begin by coming into our 
body fully. This involves paying attention to our physical body. At first, we 
may feel, “Well, I already know what this is—grrrr. What is the point of 
doing this?” But as we continue to pay attention, our experience of this 
familiar body of ours may begin to shift and become slightly unfamiliar. We 
may notice sensations previously unseen and a fluidity of somatic 
experience that is also new. Continuing to pay attention, we may then notice 
a kind of spacious feeling opening up, first in our experience of the body 
and then, surprisingly, within the body itself. And then, maybe a glimpse of 


an expanse of awareness, all happening within the envelope of our body. I 
will be teaching you practices shortly to invite you into this progressive 
unfolding of somatic consciousness. Once we begin to be able to be with 
these aspects of our somatic experience a little, we will bring our conscious 
awareness right to the boundary of the unconscious, the depths of the body, 
and hold it there. 

As we Shall see, in that very peculiar boundary area, which we may call 
“the somatic zone,”! we are not exactly residing in our habitual conscious 
world nor have we completely lost ourselves in the unconscious. In this 
strange, liminal, shadowy awareness, a kind of no-man’s-land or limbo, we 
are able to be present to the unique expressiveness of the Soma in its most 
pure and elemental form. We are now in a position to hear what the body is 
continually holding for us and wanting to “communicate” to us. We are 
beginning to connect with the wisdom of the body. 


Once we experience the Soma as an intelligent, communicating whole, 
we will see that it has, in fact, much information for us, for our conscious 
ego, about what our unadorned human experience means—where it may be 
directing us—and also about how we can live our lives in light of that 
unadorned experience on the most practical levels. In Somatic Descent, we 
meet the Soma as a coherent intelligence with a point of view, a process 
with direction, a source of wisdom, and a limitless benevolence. We see 
now that it holds and “wants” to protect our entire person; and it constantly 
communicates information, whether about our own innermost journey, 
about what is ultimately real in this present existence of ours, or about how 
to handle specific situations in our lives; and it is all so easy and natural. In 
Somatic Descent, the Soma almost begins to feel like an entity, but it is not 
an objectifiable and solid thing; rather it is a supremely intelligent 
dynamism, a living force, a supreme guardian and guide in our own process 
of living, loving, and unfolding. In a very real sense, it is our process; it is 
our true life. 


What Does the Soma Know? 


IN OUR USUAL meditation practice, we are likely to be attending to whatever 
technique and set of expectations are customary for us and to the insights 
that arise from that. At this time, we may not be particularly sensitive to the 
idiom of the body, the style of its communication, and the new information 
that is arriving. But when, through the Somatic Descent practices, we begin 
to pay more attention to these somatic realities, over time, we do find 
ourselves learning about the Soma’s style and method of making itself 
known to us; initially, this may be a steep learning curve for us and we may 
sense that it is going to be a mysterious and likely unending journey. 


The Soma’s Distinctive Language 


It begins to dawn on us that Soma is “speaking” in a language that is quite 
distinctive and unique to itself—a language that is not really subject to 
translation into the logical, linear, linguistic approach of our conceptual 
consciousness. At the same time, while the Soma’s language is not 
something we can know in the conceptual way, it is not completely 
unintelligible. In fact, this language turns out to carry far more information 
and be potentially far more impactful than anything we can understand in 
rational terms. 


In what tongue, then, does the Soma speak? What is its language? As 
mentioned, it is certainly not in the logical, linguistic, linear way the left 
brain knows. At this point, I want to clarify that I am using the term “left 
brain” not in a literal sense but analogically, to indicate more generally the 
part of our brain and larger neurological system that processes raw 
experience into concepts and categories that can then become the subject of 
discursive thinking and planning. The functions of what used to be called 


“the left brain” are now understood to be widely distributed through both 
cerebral hemispheres and beyond. For a fuller discussion, you can consult 
my previous books on Somatic Meditation, The Awakening Body and The 
Practice of Pure Awareness.? 


The Soma, in contrast to the ever-busy, ever-chattering thinking mind, 
“knows” experience directly, just as it is, in utter silence. Tradition talks 
about the “silence of the Buddha” as his most basic and his eternal state, 
and this is what it is referring to. No conceptual interference or static at all. 
Most important, this knowing is not dualistic; it does not involve 
objectifying our experience as an “other” separate from us and then putting 
labels on it, left-brain style. The Soma simply reflects; our naked 
experience is simply appearing in the mirror of the Soma. The mirror 
analogy is limited, though, because it suggests something cool and 
unfeeling, but the way the Soma knows is just the opposite. It is filled with 
somatic feeling, with felt sense; the feeling is abundant, with a temperature, 
and completely embodied. The moment of pure somatic experience is, as I 
say, not dualistic: there is no person outside watching—such as the left- 
brain, ego consciousness. It is a moment in which, paradoxically, it is as if 
experience knows itself; ultimately the Soma’s knowing is experience in all 
its richness knowing itself, without any outside agent. 


This type of knowing is what we will start to tap into through Somatic 
Descent. But as you’!l start to see, connecting with the Soma is a process, a 
journey. What commonly happens is that in the first half of the practice, we 
may go along a bit blithely, quite some way toward sensing our body 
openly and fully; but then suddenly we may come upon some subtle “felt 
sense” in our body, some murky or edgy energy, some mild but troubling 
discomfort, some restricted space or unresolved, unreasonable thing 
nagging at us; something feels “held up” in us. Something is tense. We are 
tense, but why? 


Experiencing the Soma 


Now we need to look a little more closely at this subtle, strangely 
unresolved somatic tension. Our task now is to attend to this nameless 


something, be with it, feel into what it is, see what the possibilities are: see, 
even, what it wants or where it wants to go. At a certain point, looking 
further, we sense that the tension is actually more energetic than physical, 
and in order for us to go further, using the somatic practices that we will be 
learning, we are going to have to inhabit that subtle, energetic tension from 
the inside. As with more obviously physical tension, we see that the more 
we are able to get inside of the energetic tension, the more we can realize 
that it is we who are holding on; and we find that we can take responsibility 
for the tension, and release. We might even talk to ourselves—by repeating 
“let go, let go, let go.” 

Then at some point the portal opens and we arrive, perhaps just for an 
instant, in the ineffable realm of the Soma. Here there is no filtering, no 
restriction, no mediation. Experience as known by the Soma feels naked, 
raw, and direct; it seems rich, full, and vast. The only appropriate response 
from us is the Buddha’s: utter mental silence. 


What the Soma knows is our lived experience before it is processed; it 
knows experience in its most direct, naked, and primal form. In Buddhism, 
what the Soma knows or is present to is sometimes called “the seamless 
web of what is.” In reference to Gautama Buddha’s enlightenment, we are 
told that he “saw”—or rather comprehended fully within the nonverbal 
knowingness of his somatic being, his embodied person—the karmic reality 
of all that is, the entire universe in its endless extent, all its immense detail, 
and its interconnectedness, the totality of conditions and causes involved in 
whatever is past, present, and future. This description may seem remote and 
ethereal when we try to think about it; but when we experience it for 
ourselves, in our very state of being, its veracity and its embodied meaning 
and the abrupt realization it involves are obvious and beyond question or 
doubt. 


The Soma thus simply receives, incarnates, and embodies the totality of 
any given moment. In this totality, there are no boundaries and no 
conceptual reference points, not even—as we may know from deep 
meditation practice or from Western disciplines such as phenomenology or 
astrophysics—the fundamental coordinates of space and time. When we are 
identified with the Soma, the apparent boundaries of our body dissolve, we 


lose the reference points of our ego, and we feel present to the immense and 
limitless fabric of all that is. 


A Report from the Field 


A fascinating, contemporary account of what this is like—and one I find 
myself returning to again and again—may be found in the neuroscientist Jill 
Bolte Taylor’s description of a massive stroke she suffered in her cerebral 
left hemisphere in 1996.° In this event, Dr. Taylor’s thinking mind was 
knocked out and she was able to perceive what it is like to experience 
reality from the point of view of the Soma. For all of us, as her story 
illustrates, the sudden experience of knowing purely through the body is 
going to be very challenging to our small sense of self, completely throwing 
off our ego version and what we were thinking we knew. But, at the same 
time, again as Dr. Taylor’s account shows, the revelation of the Soma 
appears in beatific perfection, the unity of all that is, an expression of 
eternity in this very moment. The experience of peace and bliss in such 
moments is immeasurable. 


The experience of the seamless web of what is, of the infinity of the 
universe, of the expanding and boundless nature of each moment of life, is 
not something the conscious ego can survive. In order to maintain some 
sense of a centralized self that is operational within definable space and 
time, it is necessary for us to limit, shut down, and even deny the existence 
of this primordial human experience so that we have recognizable and 
manageable bits and pieces. One often hears criticism of our human 
tendency to compartmentalize our experience, but without the ability to do 
that, at least up to a certain point, we would—as the I Ching beautifully 
puts it—dissolve into the boundless: we wouldn’t make it as individuals or 
as a species. We would be turning away from our fate, our destiny as 
humans. 


The essential, survival function of the logical, linear, linguistic ego is 
starkly illustrated in Dr. Taylor’s description of the incapacity that 
accompanied her massive left hemisphere stroke and her experience of a 
right brain devoid of left-brain functioning. While after her stroke she found 


herself in utterly silent, peaceful, and blissful contemplation of the wonders 
of the universe and of herself as an expression of its perfection, she was 
unable to function; as the impact of her stroke set in, she could barely give a 
thought to her own survival much less act on it, nor was it even easy for her 
to care. The essential, survival function of the ego could not be more clear. 


So we need some ego, but not too much. If our small self, our ego, takes 
complete control and becomes the final arbiter of what is real and what 
isn’t, then we are completely lost in our ego version of things. Then we lose 
touch with the infinity of what the Soma knows, our lives become 
meaningless, and, over time, we lose our sense of well-being, our health, 
and even our sanity. 


The Soma thus knows the totality of what is given with a nakedness and 
directness and with a self-authenticating verisimilitude that we might call 
“first-order knowledge” because it appears in the first moment of 
experience and doesn’t depend on anything else, whether labeling, judging, 
or interpreting. This primary, primordial first-order knowledge is quite 
beyond the capacities of the left brain, with its abstracting, “second-order,” 
abstract kind of knowing. The Soma’s experience of “what is” in its 
timeless splendor, its wholeness, and its perfection is thus, by contrast, not 
in any way abstract. It is this moment of human experience—our human 
experience—in all its concreteness, its fullness, its totality, and its tangible 
reality, as it is delivered to us, before the left brain lays hands on it. How 
Surprising that so many of us are completely unaware of this boundless, 
groundless ground? of our own life! 


How Does the Soma Communicate? 


IF THE SOMA knows the totality of our unmediated, naked experience, then 
does it have anything to do with our conscious mind and its ego functions? 
If many of us have little or no awareness of this “knowledge” of the Soma, 
does that mean that what the Soma knows is just inherently locked away 
from us forever, as if in some secret vault? 


The fact is, as mentioned, the Soma is trying to communicate what it 
knows to our conscious mind all the time. But most of us are unavailable 
and unable to hear what it is saying. Most often, its language is not readily 
heard or understood—or even acknowledged. Most of us are so wrapped up 
in our conceptualized versions of everything that the “small, still voice” of 
the Soma passes by unnoticed. 


Competing for Attention 


The more preoccupied we as a culture become with our electronic, 
facsimile versions of reality, the further the Soma recedes from us—and the 
greater our tendency to react not just with ignorance but also with fear and 
even denial in the face of the Soma’s “nonrational” disclosures. Then we 
absent ourselves from the Soma and even see it as a threat, an enemy, 
because of our very real and literal addiction to our thinking process, a 
process massively fed by our electronic preoccupations. 


This addiction is unusual among the array of modern addictions because 
it is culturally universal, it is hardly questioned, and it is so abundantly 
rewarded. My guess is that many of us could not survive and succeed in our 
contemporary world without some degree of this addiction. Addiction to 
thinking may be an adaptive trait and a universal human phenomenon; 
however, in the history of world cultures, one suspects that we more 


modernized people are uniquely addicted in this way—slavishly attached as 
we are to the flat, one-dimensional concepts and the lifeless left-brain 
representations on computer screens and prone to believing that that is all 
reality amounts to. 


So initially, many of us may have the impression that the Soma is mute. 
But, as I say, this is hardly the case at all and, in fact, our Soma has a 
multitude of ways in which it offers what it knows to us. At the most subtle 
level, the Soma is continually speaking in the form of bodily feelings, 
impressions, sensations, corporeal intuitions, and felt senses. However, to 
say again, the communications of the Soma are typically completely 
drowned out by the incessant, blaring noise of our thinking mind and the 
brutal, dehumanizing speed of our out-of-control, electronic world. 


Tangible Communication from the Soma 


Thus it is that most of us are so cut off from and insensitive to our somatic 
experience, and because this occurs at such an implicit, almost intangible 
level, we are quite unaware even of the existence of this dimension of our 
body’s expression. However, sometimes we do sense something of this 
dimension, such as when we say, “What she had to say to me was very, very 
heavy,” or “I just have a gut feeling...” about some situation, or “So and 
so’s behavior makes me sick,” or “When he was talking to me I had this 
queasy sense that he was lying.” Notice how these refer to subtle but 
definite bodily experiences. That is our Soma speaking. 


Other ways the Soma communicates itself to us are more tangible. A 
familiar example is nocturnal dreams. Our dreams often bring to us 
information about situations, people, and emotions and, more largely, about 
ways of understanding our life and our world that we had not previously 
noticed or consciously seen; we hadn’t seen them because we were overly 
identified with our conscious standpoint, the status quo of our ego mind. 
Dreams emerge from the Soma, from the seemingly chaotic darkness of the 
unconscious, and say, “Look, here is information you already know and 
need that you are not getting.” For many of us, dreams are the most 
common gateway into the Soma and what it knows. 


The Soma also speaks to us in visions. Such visions can be personal, 
providing guidance primarily for our own individual life, but they can also 
illuminate much larger, societal situations. With the Second World War on 
the horizon, the Swiss psychologist C. G. Jung had a vision in which he saw 
the mountains and the valleys of Europe flowing with human blood and, 
though the vision devastated him, it alerted him to what his Soma already 
knew about what was coming. Along similar lines, when the Sioux 
medicine man Black Elk was three, he had a stupendous vision of the 
present and future reality not only of his own people but of humankind in 
the larger world. Again, his Soma knew what his unformed thinking mind 
could not possibly comprehend. As he says, “I understood more than I 
could say, and I saw more than I could understand.” What the Soma brought 
was much more, for it also communicated ritual dances and other practices, 
which, though completely beyond the comprehension of Black Elk’s three- 
year-old mind, could later be drawn on in times of crisis for protection, 
healing, and “to make the people live.” 


In a similar manner, sometimes just out of nowhere, a sudden memory or 
an image from the past pops up, perhaps a feeling of deja vu; or when we 
are relaxing or on the edge of sleep, some picture or some scenario or 
sudden fantasy, or perhaps random words or phrases, just abruptly appears 
in our mind; these are also ways the Soma communicates. It is, of course, 
not always the case that we know what these experiences mean; but we do 
know that we did not consciously generate them; they arose from below, 
from the somatic depth of the body. If we pay attention to such events and 
hold them within our consciousness, more often than not at some point they 
begin to decode themselves to us. 


In addition, the Soma communicates through various types of new 
information, through unanticipated insights into ourselves and our lives, 
through external events that become catalysts for a sometimes dramatic 
shift in how we see things, and so on. Importantly, the Soma also 
communicates directly through illness, injury, bodily dysfunction, and 
physical pain. For many of us, in fact, physical discomfort, pain, and 
sickness are primary ways in which the Soma cuts through our 
disembodiment and calls us back to our larger, more embodied life. The 
“teaching of illness” is known and appreciated in all the great spiritual 


traditions and it is one of the greatest and most impactful gifts the Soma has 
to offer. 


Revelations from Somatic Experience 


There is another, perhaps less obvious way in which the Soma comes close 
to us and leads us into its realm. At the beginning of the path, we are likely 
to be used to running the things that we experience through our labeling, 
conceptualizing, judging, left-brain faculty. As our somatic practice evolves 
and matures, though, the things we experience seem to be arriving through 
a different avenue and begin to fill out into what feels like another 
dimension. “Ordinary experience” begins to turn up with much more 
weight, more substance, more reality, more meaning, more sheer “being.” 


The familiar is suddenly no longer familiar; we begin to feel that we are 
seeing simple, ordinary things for the first time and that, in some 
completely incomprehensible way, something quite vast is contained in our 
perception of them. This is how the Soma sees the world and, mysteriously, 
we may abruptly find ourselves seeing through its eyes. At such moments, 
we may find ourselves asking, “So is this how the world actually is? Does it 
have this intensity of reality and have I been missing this all along? Have I 
been that self-absorbed and lost in my ego’s facsimile versions?” 


Many of us have experienced something like this in beholding the face of 
our beloved. Most of the time, immersed in the intentional activities of our 
daily life, our partner is this other person whom we may “love” but whom 
we think we know only too well; an experience of familiarity and 
predictability predominates. But then there are certain moments when we 
look at this very same person—perhaps in moments of intense crisis or 
great love—and their face seems utterly unfamiliar, as if we have never 
really seen this person at all. In this beloved and now utterly unfamiliar face 
there seems to be an immense territory to explore, an endless field you 
could roam in forever; every detail is a revelation, every expression holding 
infinite mysteries, and at this moment we love in a way that feels finally, 
completely human and yet also not really human in any familiar way at all. 


Such experiences are a moment, a foretaste of what possibilities our Soma 
holds, once it is freed into its own integrity. 


The Soma’s language, then, is the language of experience itself that arises 
fresh, direct, and unmediated. It seems to come out of nowhere and is 
offered to us for our understanding, interpretation, and integration into our 
always partial conscious standpoint. Sometimes the information conveyed 
is so obvious as to need no interpretation; at other times, we have to ponder 
and think about what has happened before the meaning is disclosed to us. 
As in the case of Black Elk, sometimes the “big” dreams and the “big” 
visions continue to disclose their meaning over the course of our entire 
lifetime. 


Particularly in the face of experiences that seem especially sacred, it is 
not just that “interpretation” may be unnecessary. In fact, the intensity of 
reality and the abundance of meaning can only be held within an awareness 
that is simply silent, empty, and open. At such a moment, any attempt at 
“interpretation” is felt to be a travesty. For us to try to find some way of 
understanding that would make the present revelation easier to comprehend 
conceptually and assimilate is sensed as a violation of the highest order. The 
instant we exit into interpretation, the window into the timeless realm slams 
shut. 


And yet, for many of us, we go straight for interpretation nevertheless. 
We walk away from the wonders of the universe and, perhaps, go to 
authority figures or to books or even online to tell us what happened, to find 
some explanation, some handhold so we can get a grip on what so clearly 
gripped us. 


But if we would consult our body, a different avenue of approach might 
be offered: to rest within the Soma and the knowledge of the totality of the 
revelation that it holds, resisting the temptation to try to figure it out or pin 
it down, at least for a while. In reference to Black Elk’s vision, the question 
came up about how he could have remembered so clearly as an old man the 
complex details of what happened when he was three and how he could 
have figured it out as he did. Memory fades. The thinking mind loses 
details. He replied that some things remember themselves and figure 
themselves out. This is a beautiful indication of how the Soma works. As 
we Shall see further below, in some utterly mysterious way, the Soma holds 


the totality of what is; more mysteriously, of what was; and most 
mysteriously of all, as in the examples of both Jung and Black Elk, of what 
will be. Thus it is that what the Soma knows and wants to communicate is 
not limited by geographical location or even by our conceptual divisions 
into past, present, and future. 


So stunning is the Soma’s way of knowing that it can sometimes be quite 
overwhelming even just on the perceptual level: the brilliant, luscious green 
of this grass; the blinding, blazing brightness of this endless sky; the infinite 
meaning of these two people talking to each other in such an ordinary way; 
the intense reality of this, dirty, littered city street; the pain and horror that 
can accompany someone’s blind suffering or death; the stark isness of what 
life is right now. 


So it is that what we see through the Soma’s eyes is not necessarily 
uplifting or inspiring, at least in any ordinary sense. Here is an example: 
eight or ten years ago, I was driving down a main thoroughfare in Honolulu. 
As I was driving along, in my open and unpreoccupied state, I happened to 
glance over at an old woman walking along the side of the road. She was 
slightly bent over, carrying bags, walking ever so slowly and with great 
effort. I looked into her face and was taken aback to see what seemed to be 
a terrible—to me, terrifying—sadness, an utter hopelessness. It seemed as if 
some immense suffering had worn her down to nothing and brought her to 
this point. And then, in a moment, I had driven past and she was gone; and 
yet, even today, that experience remains quite fresh. 


We could ask, well, if I had stopped the car and gone over to her and 
asked her how she was feeling, would she have reported what came through 
to me in that moment? How well my experience was aligned with the 
“objective reality,” if that could even be ascertained, is not the point. What 
is critical is, that resting within the Soma’s open, uncluttered awareness, I 
was brought face-to-face with a basic fact of existence that I was ignoring. 
On that mild Hawaii day, the sunlight slightly softened by the humid air, I 
was basking in the ease and beauty of the world just then, unconsciously 
assuming everything is fine and everybody is doing okay. And suddenly I 
was brought up short: things are not necessarily fine and not everybody is 
doing okay. My little fantasy was obliterated, and I was brought back to 


reality and left speechless before it. Back to the Buddha’s silence. Back to 
the Beingness of the world. 


In the way the Soma delivers experience, there is such a feeling— 
whatever that feeling may be—of fullness and completeness, of “nothing 
else,” that there is no possibility of going anywhere with it or doing 
anything about it. If you see one side of something, which the left brain is 
always proposing, then you can judge, you can evaluate, you can try to 
manage and manipulate. But when you see the totality as the Soma sees it, 
there is nothing to be said or done; only a mind that is completely still can 
truly meet such utter Beingness. You see and you understand far, far too 
much for your thinking mind to comprehend—far too much, in its beauty or 
horror, than is often even bearable. And yet it is what is, it is all there is, it 
is everything, and in some way it shimmers with the utter sacredness of 
reality. As Katagiri Roshi says, “Each moment, the universe.” 


The holistic perception of the Soma has important implications for the 
spiritual path. In Buddhism it is said that this kind of seeing undercuts and 
neutralizes the partiality and bias of the discursive ego consciousness. It 
burns up the fuel of the conceptual mind and leaves...“what is.” This 
extraordinary perception, by the Soma, of what a moment before had 
seemed ordinary reality is what Buddhists call liberation, or nirvana; hardly 
the separation from mundane life that we sometimes assume, but rather a 
coming closer and closer, to the point where the experience becomes so true 
and all-encompassing that there is no longer any separation, there is no 
longer any separate self standing outside of the experience. 


That alone is true freedom. As is said, it is not freedom from anything, 
but freedom for everything. The Soma experiences itself; our experience 
knows itself, with no need for any “us.” This is the meaning of non-self in 
Buddhism: that in the moment of illumination, you see that there is no 
“me,” that the idea of “me” is an add-on, an unnecessary, fear-driven 
overlay. In fact, in the moment of awakening, there is no room for an idea 
of a separate self and no data for it. Then, and only then, in touch with what 
actually is, can you truly love. 


PART TWO 


Explanation of the Practice 


An Overview of the Guided Practices 


IN THIS CHAPTER I will present the instructions for the Somatic Descent 
practice in a bare-bones fashion, without any additional notes or 
commentary. I offer these concise explanations for the practice so that you 
can reference all the instructions in one place. In the chapters that follow 
this one, I will revisit each instruction, unpacking it in much greater detail, 
going slowly, teaching you the practice step-by-step. 


In these instructions, you’ll also see references to terms or practices that 
may be new to you, such as Ten Points practice and Earth Descent. Again, 
I'll be offering a fuller explanation of the terminology and all of these steps 
in the chapters that follow. These instructions will start to make more sense 
once you’ve begun to work with the Somatic Descent meditation yourself. 
For now, consider this an overview of the journey that will unfold, and 
return to this chapter at any time for a reminder of the main steps of the 
meditation. 


The practices in this book are available online in guided audio 
meditations. Just given the limitations of a book, the audio instructions are 
able to be far more detailed and suggestive than this written version and 
will provide many additional clues about how to enter Somatic Descent. 
The audio recordings will be an important and helpful support as you begin 
to work with Somatic Descent. If possible, it would be good for you to try 
the audio-guided practices first since the explanations and commentaries 
that follow will make much more sense if you do. You can locate the audio 
practices at www.shambhala.com/somaticdescent. 


There are eleven steps in the practice of Somatic Descent. In what 
follows, I have divided these into six separate guided practices. Some of 
these guided meditations cover two or more of the steps, others only one. I 
recommend that first you listen to the six guided meditations sequentially, 
one after the other, so that you get a sense of the flow of the whole practice. 


Each practice is substantial—thirty to fifty or so minutes—so this 
sequential listening will likely need to happen over several meditation 
sessions. 


After you have a sense of the terrain and trajectory of the entire practice 
and you see what it is about, you may want to focus on one or another 
section or step—either parts that attract you or you feel particularly 
connected with or parts that you find especially difficult. Guided practices 4 
and 5 represent the most subtle and challenging part of Somatic Descent. 
For this reason, at some point, you may wish to spend many sessions 
working with each one, until you feel you “get,” experientially, what they 
are about. When you do that, you can do the steps leading up to them quite 
briefly, taking perhaps only a few minutes, before engaging the practice you 
are working on. At some point you will begin to have a sense of the entirety 
of Somatic Descent as a unified, organic whole; in addition, there will come 
a time when you will be able to practice it on your own without my 
guidance. At that point, the all-important process will begin to unfold of 
customizing the practice to who you are, what your life is, and how you 
experience things. At this point, Somatic Descent will become truly your 
own. 


Entering 


Guided Practice I 


STEP 1. CONNECT WITH YOUR BODY 


Carry out the Ten Points practice until you are in touch with the sensations 
of your whole body and your body feels relaxed and open. 


(I will guide you through Ten Points later in the book and in more detail 
in the audio recordings. Ten Points is similar to a body scan, except that 
your awareness is directed to the inner, most subtle dimensions of your 
physical experience and aims to initiate a process of deep relaxation leading 
to the rousing of somatic awareness. ) 


STEP 2. GROUND 


Do Earth Descent to soften and open the boundaries of your somatic 
awareness, extending into the space beneath, and feel grounded and 
anchored in the earth. 

(Earth Descent, which I will also teach you later, helps us discover a 
greater expanse to our physical experience, most particularly in the earth 
beneath us). 


Guided Practice II 


STEP 3. FULLY INHABIT YOUR BODY 

Do Whole Body Breathing and the Rooting practice so that your awareness 

pervades your body strongly, like water filling up the envelope of your skin. 
(These two practices, again taught in the upcoming chapters, bring us 

fully and completely into our bodily awareness.) 


STEP 4. MAKE A SUPPLICATION TO YOUR BODY 


Supplicate your body to communicate with you and be your mentor and 
guide in your life. 


STEP 5. MAKE A SPECIFIC REQUEST OF YOUR SOMA 


Choose your initial question and establish an intention for your practice 
session, perhaps along one of the following lines: 


¢ Do an exploration, asking your Soma, What’s actually going on with 
me right now? 

e Ask your Soma for insight: What do I need to be aware of? What needs 
my attention right now? 

e Or, ask your Soma for information or guidance about a specific life 
situation. 


The Main Practice 


Guided Practice III 


STEP 6. CONNECT WITH THE PRIMORDIAL SOMA 


Carry out Yin Breathing until you feel present in the lower dantian 
(Daoism), or hara (Zen); then do the Central Channel practice to open the 
space of the lower belly up through the back line. Spend some time resting 
in the back-line corridor from the lower dantian up through the Central 
Channel to the top of the head, feeling its empty, open, vast space. Now 
briefly recall the request you made to your Soma so that you have it in the 
back of your mind. From this point onward, though, you don’t need to be 
thinking about it. 


(Yin Breathing and Central Channel practice both put us in touch directly 
and experientially with the unconditioned space of the ultimate Soma, the 
first aspect of the “three bodies,” the Dharmakaya.) 


Guided Practice IV 


STEP 7. THE RADIANCE OF THE BODY—-SOMATIC AWARENESS ZONE 1 


Resting in the corridor of space along the spine, now open your awareness 
forward into your mid-body and gradually extend your awareness into that 
space. By mid-body, I mean the entire field of your torso, back to front from 
your spine to the front of your body and top to bottom from your perineum 
to the base of your neck, mainly attending to the area of your upper chest, 
heart, solar plexus, and gut. We want to be present to this field and to sense 
into it, trying to feel what is going on there. There is a very great deal for us 
to feel there and what we feel will open up the essence of Somatic Descent. 


What we are looking for is the quality of the overall space of the torso: 
What is the mood or feeling or demeanor of this overall somatic field? This 
will not be a specific and locatable physical sensation, feeling, or emotion; 
it will be more fundamental, subtle, and all-pervasive, almost like the 
“weather” of the totality of the torso space. 


This will not be found by “looking,” as if from the outside, but feeling 
from within. Try to feel or sense with your body into this mid-space: What 
is going on there? What do you feel or sense or somatically intuit? Do not 
be discouraged if at first you seem to feel nothing; just continue with the 
practice. You are right on the boundary of the unconscious and it will take 


time to get used to the half-light that exists there. In the beginning, try to 
give this part of the practice at least fifteen or twenty minutes, if not more. 


Guided Practice V 


STEP 8. THE EXPRESSIVENESS OF THE BODY—-SOMATIC AWARENESS ZONE 2 


The practice now is to stay with Somatic Awareness Zone 1 as much and as 
long as you can. You will be able to do this by continually feeling down, 
into your body. You will be hovering on the boundary of the darkness of the 
unconscious; it is a completely somatic experience; just keep feeling down 
and down. At a certain point, something is likely to happen. Something may 
just pop up, erupt into your consciousness, out of the darkness. It could be 
an image, a fragment of a dream, a vision, a physical sensation, a feeling 
tone, a word or phrase, a gesture, a Memory, a sound—it could be anything. 
This will be what is called the expression or expressiveness of the Soma, 
Somatic Awareness Zone 2. The mark of its authenticity as a genuine 
expression of the Soma is that it will arrive unbidden and unexpected, just 
appearing out of nowhere, so to speak. If there is any conscious intention 
around it on our part, then it is not the real thing and we need to return and 
hunker down into Zone 1. 


Your experiences with Zone 1 and Zone 2 may be the Soma’s response to 
your request made earlier. As often as not, though, what the Soma sends 
your way will come in from a completely different direction, though its 
relevance and appropriateness will be evident either now or later. Give this 
step plenty of space; be patient. Wait and wait and wait. No matter what, 
don’t rush. Let whatever wants to happen, happen. Just be the witness. Even 
when something appears, give it plenty of time to unfold if it wants to. At a 
certain point, you may feel that your session is coming to a natural close. 


Concluding 


Guided Practice VI 


STEP 9. ARE WE COMPLETE FOR THIS SESSION? 


Ask your Soma if there is anything more that it needs to communicate to 
you in this session about this item or anything else. Again, check in with 
your body. Sometimes there is something else and it could turn out to be 
quite important. If not, though, you can bring your Somatic Descent 
practice session to a close. 


STEP 10. THANK THE SOMA 


Express gratitude to your Soma for what it has offered to you and state your 
intention to return to the practice and continue with it. 


STEP 11. CARRYING FORWARD 


Carry what has happened in this practice session with you throughout the 
day and perhaps beyond. Often what has come up will continue to evolve 
and unfold, particularly if it is something especially important or significant 
to your life and journey. 


Entering: Guided Practices I and II 


IN THIS CHAPTER and the two that follow, I am going to provide additional 
comments on each of the steps of Somatic Descent. The eleven steps of 
Somatic Descent unfold in a progressive manner, each one leading to the 
next. For this reason, I would like you to begin by practicing these 
according to that same progression, and then go back and focus on the 
guided meditations that seem the most challenging for you. When you 
actually do the practice on your own, without my guidance, I recommend 
you do the steps in the given sequential order and explore in that way until 
the whole practice in its organic unity is quite familiar to you. 


Over time, though, you will likely see that these steps do not necessarily 
always unfold in a strictly linear manner. Particularly after we have trained 
in the stages of Somatic Descent and have gained some familiarity and 
facility with its process, steps may arrive for attention out of sequence. 
When they do, trust your body and take the tools I am offering you here to 
see your next step. But, to emphasize, in your own practice don’t be 
skipping around until you are able to surrender completely to the form—the 
sequence of the practice as I am teaching it. Jumping around before that is 
likely going to be governed by your own hope and fear, and the ego’s 
inherent tendency to want to avoid what is difficult and go toward what 
seems easy and unchallenging. Then your session of Somatic Descent will 
be derailed. 


The first five steps below of Guided Practices I and II are “the entry” in 
that they provide the necessary ground and context for the main practice of 
Somatic Descent. I?ll present the steps for the first two practices again, 
followed by detailed instruction on each step. If you like, in the first weeks 
of your Somatic Descent practice, you could spend most of your time 
gaining familiarity with these first five steps, particularly if you do not have 
previous experience of them. 


In order to carry out the Somatic Descent, we will need to be both 
relaxed and alert. We need to be relaxed rather than tense, overly energized, 
or “hyper.” If we are too tense, that is going to be a sign that our stress 
hormones—cortisol, adrenaline, and the others—are in overdrive; and 
heightened cortisol is reflected in increased (sometimes greatly increased) 
conceptual activity; in that case, our left brain is going to be overactive and 
we are likely to find connecting with our Soma quite a bit more difficult or 
even impossible. On the other hand, if we are too relaxed, there could be a 
tendency to drift off, enter into a semiconscious state where we won’t 
remember anything, and perhaps even go to sleep. So how do we find the 
right balance? Importantly, each of us is different; there is no set of 
guidelines that will apply to us all. Beyond that, there is no way of finding 
the balance that is going to work, every time, even for just a single 
individual. Each time we do the practice, we are going to have to make 
adjustments to find the right balance on that day, at that time, and given 
where we are. 


First, there is the question of your seat and your posture. There are three 
postures commonly used in Somatic Descent that you can explore: one 
lying down, two sitting up. By experimenting with them, you will get a 
pretty good sense of what each contributes, where you may find each 
useful, and which one you like the best. 


First, you can lie down in supine posture, knees up, feet on the floor, legs 
perhaps tied above the knee with a yoga strap or draped over a cushion; the 
strap or cushion will take pressure off your lower back, ease the psoas 
muscle and hence your whole pelvic area, and provide maximum somatic 
ease and relaxation in the pelvis. 


When I first give instruction in the Somatic Descent, I like to teach it 
with everyone lying down. This provides the posture in which people are 
most likely to be able to relax and “get” what the practice is about. I am 
guiding the practice and talking, and generally that is enough to keep people 
present, awake, and alert. When we try to do the practice in the lying-down 
position by ourselves, though, it can be much more difficult to really be 
there and pay the needed amount of attention to what is going on in the 
Soma. In my own practice, I will often begin lying down but, if I find 
myself drifting or dozing too much, then I will sit up in one of the two 


sitting-up postures. If I am feeling drowsy, though, I don’t even try the 
lying-down position. Conversely, if I am feeling stirred up and especially 
discursive, then the lying-down position can help me down-regulate. The 
neutral somatic state, in between too agitated and too dozy, is usually the 
best one for accessing Somatic Descent. 


The basic lying down posture. 


Of the two sitting-up postures, the first one, which I recommend at least 
in the beginning, is sitting in a maximally comfortable position, with your 
back supported, in a favorite easy chair or on a couch or (one of my 
favorites if practicing at night) in bed with good back support. Sitting up, 
even if you are completely comfortable and relaxed, can encourage a good 
State of presence and alertness. 


The second position, with which you are likely familiar if you already 
have a meditation practice, is the traditional seated meditation posture with 
no back support. I don’t recommend this for Somatic Descent, at least in the 
beginning, particularly if you are a new meditator, because in this posture it 
is more difficult to find the right balance between relaxation and alertness. 
The reason for this is that the meditation posture, especially in its early 
stages, can feel rather rigid and tight and Somatic Descent practitioners 


often feel overly tense doing it. In Somatic Descent, you need to be awake 
but completely relaxed; this should be your guideline in finding the right 
posture. 


Somatic Descent is often best done, at least in the beginning, with eyes 
closed. This is so that your entire attention can be within your Soma. At the 
same time, if you are very tired or drowsy, keeping your eyes open may be 
the best bet as it will help you stay more present and alert. Experiment and 
see what arrangement is best for you and under what circumstances. Later, 
when you are able to tune in to your Soma more easily, practicing with eyes 
open may work well for you. And eyes open provides a good bridge to 
using Somatic Descent in the midst of your daily life, engaging others and 
working, as you go through your normal activities. 


GUIDED PRACTICE | 
Step 1. Connect with Your Body 


Carry out the Ten Points practice until you are in touch with the sensations 
of your whole body and your body feels relaxed and open. 


The first guided practice has two distinct parts, Ten Points practice and 
Earth Descent practice (in step 2). In the audio recording, I divide this 
guided practice into those two parts, taking a break between the first and 
second part. I do this for two reasons: First, each part is quite lengthy and 
you may not want to do the two together; you may even want to do them on 
two separate days. Second, separating the parts will enable you to focus on 
one or the other, as seems appropriate to you. 


The practice of Somatic Descent requires, first of all, that we be fully 
connected with our body. Ten Points, whether lying down or sitting up, 
helps us to establish this connection through helping us feel the physical 
sensations of our body; come face-to-face with the endless webs of tension 
that prevent us from tuning in to what our Soma actually feels; and begin to 
inhabit, soften, and release into a state of greater and greater openness and 
relaxation. Tension is the great barrier that gets between us and a direct 
experience of our body and its wisdom and, through taking ownership of 


that tension through Ten Points practice and beginning to let it go, we are 
putting ourselves in a place to hear what the Soma wants to communicate in 
Somatic Descent. Anytime during Somatic Descent, if you feel that you 
have lost contact with your body, simply return to Ten Points until you feel 
reconnected. 


In the audio recording, I will guide you through a very detailed Ten 
Points practice, though in summary the practice is this: We begin in the 
supine position described above, knees up, feet flat on the floor or mat, legs 
perhaps tied above the knees with a yoga strap. Next, we put our attention 
into our feet, beginning with the toes: first our big toes, then our second 
toes, and so on. We gradually make our way through our feet, then our 
ankles, then our lower legs, knees, upper legs, pelvic cavity, and on upward 
through our torso, to the top of our head. 


In each locale, beginning with our toes we follow the same process. First, 
we simply try to feel the sensations in that part of the body. We allow our 
somatic awareness to unfold there so that a more and more full range of 
sensation is felt. Next, we attend to the tension in that particular area. We 
feel it, enter it, inhabit it from the inside, then begin to let the tension 
dissolve. Once we feel the tightness in an area, the sheer unpleasantness of 
the tautness provides a natural pathway for release and relaxation. The goal 
of Ten Points, then, is an open, present, fully embodied, fully relaxed 
somatic alertness. 


Step 2. Ground 


Do Earth Descent to soften and open the boundaries of your somatic 
awareness, extending into the space beneath, and feel grounded and 
anchored in the earth. 


Again, in the audio recording I’ll be able to guide you through the Earth 
Descent practice in a much fuller way. In summary, Earth Descent begins 
with the open, relaxed somatic presence of Ten Points. However, now 
instead of simply letting our tension dissolve, we let it dissolve down into 
the earth and we follow it down, so to speak. Thus, as we let our tension go, 
we are also simultaneously opening our awareness down into the earth, 


letting it descend deeper and deeper into the earth. In this practice, we are 
not dissociating and leaving our body behind here on the surface; rather, we 
are opening our present somatic awareness, initially bounded by the 
envelope of our skin, so that it becomes much more vast. We go deeper and 
deeper, thus extending the felt field of our bodily awareness more and more. 


Through the practice of Somatic Descent, we will meet many inspiring 
and challenging experiences. Our Soma is going to be bringing up for us 
whatever we need to be seeing about ourselves, others, and situations so 
that we can grow and live our lives more fully. In order to be able to receive 
the Soma’s communications fully, we need to be connected with the earth 
and deeply rooted in her space. More than this, we need to feel that the 
space of our own body has an infinite depth to it, is anchored in the earth 
beneath, and has the same feeling of security and imperturbability. In that 
way, the ups and downs of the journey—the inevitable challenges of deep 
feeling and life-changing insights—can be received and integrated with 
ease, confidence, and grace. If at any time in the practice you begin to feel 
shaky, ungrounded, or afraid, just return to this step of Somatic Descent or 
even go back to Ten Points until you feel re-grounded, safe, nourished, and 
inspired to move ahead. 


Earth Descent practice. 


GUIDED PRACTICE II 
Step 3. Fully Inhabit Your Body 


Do Whole Body Breathing and the Rooting practice so that your awareness 
pervades your body strongly, like water filling up the envelope of your skin. 


This step, like the previous one, takes Ten Points as a beginning place and 
extends it further. However, instead of extending our awareness outward, it 
extends it inward. To transition into Whole Body Breathing, bring your 
attention to your body; feel it fully, as a totality. Have the sense of putting 
your awareness into your body as a whole, filling it completely, as if 
pouring water into a completely empty bottle or like a balloon in the shape 
of the envelope of your skin, so that your awareness fills every nook and 
cranny, from your toes up to the top of your head. 


In this practice, you imagine you are breathing in breath and awareness 
through all the pores of your skin, from the soles of your feet to the top of 
your head, gradually filling your body with empty, open awareness. On the 
outbreath, you just rest within your body. Ask yourself, explore: What does 
this kind of presence feel like? To take this practice a little further, practice 
“rooting,” visualizing that you are breathing—visualizing the breath, 
energy, and awareness (for as we shall see, these three are different 
dimensions of the same thing)—up from each of your cells, bringing it up 
into your mid-body. Feeling the pathways of connection between each cell, 
up through your entire body, into your mid-body, sense the entire shape of 
your Soma as permeated by, made out of breath, energy, and awareness. If 
at any time during your practice, you feel you have lost your awareness- 
presence within your body, simply return to the Whole Body Breathing to 
bring yourself back. 


Step 4. Make a Supplication to Your Body 


Supplicate your body to communicate with you and be your mentor and 
guide in your life. 


In the preceding descriptions, sometimes I have been referring to the Soma 
as if it were an “other.” This may seem ironic since the Soma is ultimately 
our own deepest and most authentic Self. But the fact is that in our actual 
experience, our Soma most often initially appears as something other, 
different, distinct, “over there” in relation to our conscious mind—albeit, it 
is an other with which we are in more and more intimate relationship. How 
to resolve this paradoxical situation? We could say that the entire journey of 
somatic awakening begins with seeing the Soma as something different 
from ourselves, something with which we want to establish a relationship, 
something with which we make a mutual journey. But the end point toward 
which we are heading—something we do glimpse at times from the very 
beginning—is knowing the Soma truly as our own most fundamental Self. 
In this sense, the entire process of somatic awakening is best seen as an 
evolving relationship with this other, our true body. Here, in step 4, we 


begin to address the Soma as a trusted friend and guide, and to enter into a 
more systematic and sustained conversation with it. 


There is an analogy from the teaching of the South American shaman 
Don Americo Yabar, with whom I studied briefly. He told us that the world 
that we Westerners perceive as being dead and inert is only seen that way 
because we believe it to be so. The nonhuman world, animate and 
inanimate, is waiting for us humans to wake up to it, to see and extend and 
open ourselves toward it. For example, perhaps you come upon a tree that 
somehow stands out for you, different from the others; you can speak to it 
as an aware and compassionate being—for that is what it actually, 
ultimately is—and it will respond. A powerful, quite startling description of 
this process can be found in Malidoma Some’s Of Water and the Spirit. So 
it is with the body: once we take it seriously as a wise, intelligent, and 
compassionate being, then it responds in kind and our relationship can 
unfold from there. 


The process of initially taking as other that which is ultimately our 
innermost being may be found in all the nontheistic meditative traditions 
that I know of. (Nontheism refers to spiritual traditions that find the 
ultimate truth within, not outside in some external being, institution, truth, 
or reality.) When we begin on the somatic journey, we have little or no 
direct knowledge of our own ultimate interiority, our interior reality. And if 
that interior reality is invisible to us, we can’t even begin to establish a 
relationship with it. Hence all the nontheistic meditative schools have 
methods to make the connection by initially projecting. In Vajrayana 
Buddhism, for example, that interior reality is depicted in the form of 
various external deities, which, over time, we gradually discover as our true 
Self. In the Vajrayana tradition the essential elements in establishing the 
relationship with this apparent other are supplication and prayer. 


In this step of Somatic Descent and some of the others that follow, we are 
going to talk to the Soma with supplication, requests, and prayer. I would 
encourage you not to take this as “religious” language but rather as a 
pragmatic practice. It is going to help us to open up and develop our 
relationship with something entirely natural and “secular.” And, 
paradoxically, also entirely not. 


Drawing on the heartfelt language of devotion, we simply ask our Soma 
to be in communication with us, make itself known to us, and guide and 
direct us in our journey. The process of supplicating opens our own ego up 
just a little and makes conscious room for something that, at this point, is 
beyond our ego’s capacity and ken. Right now, we are coaxing our self- 
conscious mind into the role of support for our journey rather than treating 
it as an antagonist. We are beginning to develop a healthy ego. 


This makes sense: if we are going to seek the wisdom of the body as the 
primary resource for this human life of ours, it is fitting for us to 
respectfully request that we be received and that our journey be protected 
and guided. So first we simply supplicate the Soma and request connection. 


Step 5. Make a Specific Request of Your Soma 


Choose your initial question and establish an intention for your practice 
session, perhaps along one of the following lines: 


e Do an exploration, asking your Soma, What’s actually going on with 
me right now? 

e Ask your Soma for insight: What do I need to be aware of? What needs 
my attention right now? 

e Or, ask your Soma for information or guidance about a specific life 
situation. 


In step 5, we address a specific request to our Soma. Our request could be 
very general. For example, we may be feeling quite disconnected from our 
selves and our bodies. Then we could say, “What is going on with me right 
now?” In a similar, general way, we could say, “Is there anything that needs 
my awareness right now?” “Is there something that I need to be aware of?” 
“What is it that you want to communicate to me just now?” In this case, the 
something of which we need to be aware could literally be anything, from 
something about a specific person or incident in our current situation all the 
way up to an image or vision that sheds light over our entire life. 


Our request could also be quite specific, reflecting a particular situation, 
emotion, or person about which we have some uncertainty. “What is it 


about this situation? What is it about this feeling? This person?” What is 
with it? What is going on?° The request could be big-scale: say, choosing 
between one possible career and another, when both seem equally attractive 
and promising. It could also be trying to gain insight into a difficult 
personal or work relationship or sensing that somebody is not being straight 
with us and checking in with the Soma to get its input. Or, after 
interviewing somebody as a possible hire, we verbalize: “I am really 
uncertain as to whether this person is really a good fit for this situation. 
What about that?” 


Sometimes, a life situation is occurring that is so distressing, confusing, 
or troubling that we sit down to our session of Somatic Descent almost as a 
survival technique, to try to get some insight, some traction, some feeling 
for how we should approach it. In this case, it is still important to verbalize 
your request to the Soma as a way of establishing your intention and remain 
in a state of openness to what may come back, although what the session is 
going to be about could perhaps already be a foregone conclusion. 


It may be, from time to time, that though we do have a question that is 
front and center for us, perhaps it is so painful we don’t want to look into it 
or see what is there, and so we ask the Soma a different question. But the 
evasion doesn’t matter because the Soma is always going to answer the 
question we actually most pointedly have, in spite of our resistance to our 
actual question or even a situation in which we don’t fully know what our 
question is. 


At first glance, we might gain the impression that the initial supplication 
and requests of step 5 are a slightly peripheral and incidental part of 
Somatic Descent, but this is not so. In presenting ourselves in this way 
before the Soma, as we actually are in our life right now; we are opening 
ourselves, laying our cards on the table. It doesn’t matter if what we are 
seeking seems grand and lofty to us or low and mundane; the Soma doesn’t 
make those kinds of distinctions. It has a much, much bigger perspective. It 
is there, as our protector and guide no matter what, as long as we ask and 
are willing to open ourselves to what comes back. 

In effect, in our supplication and requests, we are putting our life on the 
line, and stating our case, exploring what we think is most important or 
most pressing for us. As mentioned, it doesn’t really matter if we don’t 


quite get down to it. The important point is our intention to present 
ourselves as we are. This is a declaration of our own openness and intention 
to be naked before the Soma and, as long as our call for guidance and help 
is genuine, that is all the Soma needs. This gives it a starting point and 
something to work with. This is a real relationship. 


The Main Practice: Guided Practice III 


IN THE NEXT few chapters, we’ll take a closer look at Guided Practices III, 
IV, and V. These practices make up the main body of Somatic Descent and 
can be among the most challenging parts. 


GUIDED PRACTICE III 


Step 6. Connect with the Primordial Soma 


Carry out Yin Breathing until you feel present in the lower dantian or hara; 
then do the Central Channel practice to open the space of the lower belly 
up through the back line. Spend some time resting in the back line corridor 
from the lower dantian up through the Central Channel to the top of the 
head, feeling its empty, open, vast space. Now briefly recall the request you 
made to your Soma so that you have it in the back of your mind. From this 
point onward, though, you don‘*t need to be thinking about it. 


This guided practice has two distinct parts: Yin Breathing and Central 
Channel practice. In the audio recordings, as in practice I, here I take a 
break between the two so that you are able to practice them in separate 
sessions, if you like. And so you can focus on just one or the other easily. 
Yin Breathing and Central Channel practice are ultimately aspects of one 
practice, connecting with the primordial, groundless ground of our basic 
being. In Yin Breathing, we enter this space as the primordial source of our 
incarnation, and in Central Channel practice, we track the yin space up 
along our spine as the core of our entire body. In the following explanation, 
I focus on the yin space, but everything I say there applies equally to the 
extension of that space up through the Central Channel. 


In the audio recording, I will guide you more fully through Yin Breathing 
and the Central Channel practice. However, in brief, Yin Breathing involves 


directing our awareness into the lower belly, place of the hara or, in 
Daoism, the lower dantian. The approximate location of this energy center 
is three inches or so below the navel and an inch or two behind the front of 
our body. It is often thought of as egg shaped, perhaps the size of a duck’s 
egg. However, these indications are very rough, just enough to get us going. 
The actual location, shape, and size vary greatly and even change within a 
single individual depending on time and circumstances. The practice, then, 
is simply to breathe into this lower-belly space for an extended period of 
time. As you breathe, over the course of the practice, which could be thirty 
to forty minutes or more, provided you remain fully present, you feel that 
Space come awake and alive, and open itself to the full entry of your 
awareness and your exploration. In this practice we have an opportunity to 
touch—as the Daoists say—the origin of ourselves and of all things. For 
many people, Yin Breathing is the most important, profound, and 
transformative of all the somatic protocols we teach in this lineage. 


The lower dantian. 


In Central Channel practice, we are going to extend the primordial space 
discovered in Yin Breathing, up along a corridor just in front of our spine. 
Visualize a tube-like channel that lies at the back of your body, just in front 
of your spinal column, that runs roughly from just above your perineum up 
to the occipital bone at the back of your head. This tube is often described 
as being quite narrow, maybe the diameter of a large soda straw. However, 
the dimensions of the diameter will vary depending on your subjective 
experience. Now, place your attention in the lower dantian, in the yin space, 


and reconnect with the primordial space there. Take a few moments to do 
this. Then, staying rooted in the lower dantian and the experience of 
primordiality you find there, step-by-step begin to open that space up into 
the Central Channel visualization. To do this, visualize the lower dantian 
expanding to fill up much of the lower belly, reaching down to the bottom 
of the Central Channel close to the perineum. So you are opening that basic 
Space up and up, going as slowly as you need to in order to maintain the 
visualization or at least an approximation of it. Come all the way up to the 
occiput and then feel the whole range of the fundamental space, from the 
lower belly all the way up the Central Channel. And now just rest along 
your back line, staying rooted in the oceanic openness of the lower dantian 
and feeling that extending up the Central Channel to the occiput. 


The Central Channel extension of the yin space adds something critical to 
our subjective experience of the fundamental basis of our Soma. Whereas in 
the yin space we are able to experience the ground of our being, the primal 
source out of which our life is always arising, in the Central Channel 
practice, we are able to experience that very same ultimate source as the 
core of our upright person and the basis of everyday life and all our specific 
experiences. The Central Channel as core adds this crucial element: it 
means that it is not just that who we are and our life arise from the 
beginningless beginning of our lower dantian. Also, right now, everything 
at the core of our active personality—all of its elaboration and complexity, 
all of its experiences of light and dark, pain and pleasure, hope and fear— 
happens in relation to the core of our manifest, upright adult body. In 
Vajrayana Buddhism, this central core energizes the various chakras located 
along the central axis in our body. These chakras are, in turn, the specific 
centers of our experience of our sexual energy, our physical being, our 
perceptions, our feeling, our imagination, our thinking—all of it. 


The Central Channel, viewed from the front and from the side. 


The deep, peaceful, soothing, and all-healing inner ocean opened up by 
Yin Breathing, and its extension upward through the Central Channel, is the 
fundamental ground and ultimate essence of our basic Soma. The more we 
are able to relax into it, the more we will experience our body as open, 
spacious—limitless, in fact—and empty of content or contamination, but 
nevertheless completely present, awake, and aware, when we rest and in 
everything we do. Finding ourselves in this state, which is without anything 
in it yet fully present, can be quite an experience! Explore this to your 
heart’s content as your best preparation for the further steps in Somatic 
Descent. 


Taken together, Yin Breathing and Central Channel practice make it clear 
to us, in a completely experiential way, that basically there is nothing solid 
or objectifiable about our body, our person, or our human state of being. 
This is Buddhist impermanence seen up close and personal. Fundamentally, 
when you get right down to it, we discover that we are nothing but open 
space and the ever-flowing upwellings of experience that arise from that. 


There is nowhere to plant our flag, no fort to defend; we are that open and 
that vulnerable; and what we are open and vulnerable to is nothing other 
than Life itself, sacred, transformative, ever illuminating. This prospect, for 
all of us, can be immensely alluring but, let’s face it, it can also be quite 
frightening. It cannot be denied that there is a price to pay: we will have to 
let go of our illusion, our wishful thinking of a solid self; but the rewards 
are the experience of boundless freedom and joy. 


So here is an advisory. If we are overly attached and committed to having 
an ego that we can objectify, pin down, and name; if we are dedicated to 
finding the safety, security, and comfort of knowing exactly who we are— 
having a solid ego identity—and to maintaining and protecting that at all 
costs, then we had best pause for thought before we plunge ahead into 
somatic spirituality. We need to be clear that the somatic path is not going 
to confirm, much less reinforce, any sense of solid self. It is going to be 
showing us, in the most direct, naked, and literal way possible, that things 
with us are very much otherwise. There is all the difference in the world 
between walking around and thinking that we have a solid “self” and seeing 
for ourselves, in a way that puts all uncertainty to rest, that we don’t. 


In addition, it is essential that we enter the unconditional state described 
above in and through the body. We can arrive here only by descending 
beneath our conscious thought, beneath even the feeling and sensing 
intelligence of the body, into what is underneath. Entering the unconditional 
state is thus a process of moving deeper and deeper down, far beneath the 
chatter of the conscious mind or even any conditioned experience at all. 


In conventional meditation, people often try to enter this state through 
bypassing their body altogether. But what actually ends up occurring is that 
they take off from a conscious intention, from a preconceived idea, to 
actualize something they have in mind. There is the appearance of 
“openness” but, because it is a conceptual construct of “the goal,” one is not 
really letting the body lead at all; consequently, there is no real openness. 
Where does this perhaps subtle mental construct come from? It might be 
something that has been described to us or that we have read about, a 
memory of a previous experience, or even an imagined reality; and then, 
often without realizing it, we direct our attention toward that “thing” that 


we think of as the uncontaminated, basic nature. For most of us, this entire 
process is more or less unconscious. 


If we try approaching the fundamental state through this kind of mental 
process, we wind up with a conscious mind watching a thought—though we 
don’t see it as such. We think it is a reality; we are contemplating a subtle 
idea of what unconditioned awareness is and trying to “get” or “get to” that 
state. It is possible to hypnotize oneself in that way and enter into a mental 
trance, though one that, again, while artificial, is taken for the real thing. 

But that is not what we are talking about here; that is not the basic nature. 
Meditating on our idea of the basic nature is all happening in our left brain.° 
We are still very much disconnected from our actual, basic self, our 
primordial Soma. 


The proposal here is quite simple: there has to be a journey of descent to 
reach the authentically unconditioned part of ourselves. This cannot be 
found through trying to attain some idea or memory, because what we are 
talking about is not locatable within our left-brain inventory and does not 
correspond to any concept or category. But it is findable, in the depths of 
the Soma. If we try to bypass our body, we are bypassing layer upon layer 
of unconscious sensations and feelings that are operating beneath the 
surface and are the gate to the depths of the Soma. With this bypassing, our 
awareness is not going to be embodied; it is going to be exclusionary; it is 
going to be factoring things out—and that is not true, pristine awareness. 


True awareness is inclusive; it has a different feel. That feel is, literally, 
one of embodiment; it is a way of being you can only surrender into, not 
“get.” You feel grounded in your body, rooted and anchored, and yet what 
you are anchored in is, ironically, the boundless. When we try to enter this 
state through bypassing the body, the feel of the awareness is that we are 
somehow floating like a headless body; no rooting, no grounding, no sense 
of being “here.” When we enter through the body, though, we do feel 
“here,” though now the “here” often tends to feel like everywhere. It is the 
Soma, our embodied self, that is boundless—not some imagined “mind.” 
(This embodiment of true awareness is found so very simply and clearly in 
Jill Taylor’s account.) 


Here is...not an explanation, but an analogy. To access the ground of our 
being we have to descend from the thinking world of our prefrontal cortex, 


down through the emotional realm of our limbic brain, down through the 
sensing of our brain stem, arriving finally at the open, unconditioned 
awareness that is somehow found beneath even the subtle and primitive 
processing of these regions. We have to descend into the open, 
unconditioned awareness of our cells where we are in a space before 
anything is made of anything. Then, as embodied as we ever could be, we 
find ourselves in a space that has no limits or boundaries, yet somehow it 
includes everything because its awareness is truly unconditioned and 
receptive to the totality. In our cells is reflected simply what is, in all its 
measure and extent. Our cells know. The awareness of our cells is our 
human way of knowing the totality. 


To restate, this unconditioned awareness is the ultimate nature of our 
somatic being. It is the deepest layer of who we are, the place within us 
that, by its very nature, is ever empty, open, alive, and free. Although many 
of us have had only glimpses of this full depth of ourselves, or perhaps no 
glimpses at all, nevertheless it is always there, deep within our Soma, 
undemeath the surface agitation and turbulence of our mind, just as the 
infinite, peaceful depths of the ocean always lie beneath whatever storms 
may be raging on the surface. It is not only always there, it is ever available 
and accessible to all of us, even if we feel ourselves to be completely 
“unspiritual.” This is the “buddha within” that we may have heard about; 
this buddha within is none other than our true, most fundamental body, our 
primordial Soma. 


In briefly identifying with our greater Self in this way, we are rooting and 
grounding ourselves, we are establishing ourselves in our own deepest 
openness and unbiased intelligence. This spacious, peaceful Self of ours is 
the “one” who witnesses and sees, the one who experiences from a purely 
objective viewpoint, everything we go through. By being grounded in this 
empty, open—and unshakable—awareness, we will be able to be with 
whatever occurs in Somatic Descent, with whatever experiences may arise, 
without being caught, thrown off, flooded, overwhelmed, or buried. Thus 
our experience can be fully witnessed, felt, and somatically known; we can 
be with it in complete openness, but without becoming it or merging with it 
or, for that matter, feeling compelled to push it away. Think of the birth and 
death of planets, of stars, of nebulae and black holes, of entire galaxies, and 


think how the space of the universe so naturally and easily accommodates 
all of it. That is how the primordial awareness of our cells works. It is the 
very nature of that awareness to be infinitely open and all-inclusive. 


When we are able to maintain contact with our fundamental Self, our 
basic Soma, then we are able to be present to the whole of who we are and 
what we are going through, within the totality of the situation we are in, 
without identifying with one aspect or another, whether pleasurable or 
painful. Only from this stance, of the primordial freedom of our basic 
nature or Self, will we be able to experience, receive, and make sense of the 
life-giving information our Soma is waiting to offer us. 


The Main Practice: Guided Practice IV 


IN STEPS 7 and 8 we come to the essence of the practice of Somatic Descent. 
In the first six steps, we have laid the essential ground for the practice, and 
now we can move into territory that will be, for many of us, quite new. At 
this point, we are going to enter the somatic zone that marks the boundary 
between our conscious mind and the mostly unconscious realm of the body. 
As we have seen in the guided practice outlined above, there are actually 
two, intimately related but somewhat distinct somatic zones. First is the 
deeper implicit, tacit, or purely implicative zone that lies right at the 
unconscious boundary and merges into its darkness; this “Somatic Zone 1” 
will be referred to as “the radiance of the Soma.” I am calling it this 
because while there is something to experience, there is nothing we can get 
our hands on in any way. 


The second somatic zone (Somatic Zone 2) lies at a slightly more surface 
level and is closer to our ordinary, everyday ego consciousness; I referred to 
this earlier as “the expressiveness of the Soma.” Because of its position 
closer to our conscious mind, this level offers information that is accessible 
and readily comprehensible to us. The deeper level of Zone 1 is also 
expressive in a way, but its expression is more dark and mysterious, 
ultimately intangible and ungraspable. It resists any kind of active 
comprehension on our part—although, as I say, we can experience it and 
absorb what we experience. Both levels, or zones, are equally upflows of 
the primordial Soma: the first is more basic, just in itself; the second is 
more “user friendly.” Both of them happen completely outside of the 
machinations of our thinking, ego mind; both are experienced as happening 
to US. 

The deeper, ineffable Somatic Zone 1 and the _ closer-to-our- 


consciousness Somatic Zone 2 are aspects of one unitary process: the 
former is the untrammeled, primal truth of our naked, completely 


nonconceptual lived experience, while the latter is a “translation” of the 
former into terms that we, our conscious mind, can to some extent 
understand, come to terms with, and do something about. In the practice, 
our default sequence will be first to be present to the deeper zone, not only 
to connect directly with the world of the Soma but also to make room in 
ourselves to receive the translations of the more surface level without ego 
disruption or distortion. It is a challenging but exciting and inspiring 
process. 


In this chapter we’ll look at Zone 1, and in the following chapter we’ll 
discuss step 8 and Somatic Zone 2. 


GUIDED PRACTICE IV 


Step 7. The Radiance of the Body—Somatic Awareness Zone 1 


Resting in the corridor of space along the spine, now open your awareness 
forward into your mid-body and gradually extend your awareness into that 
space. By mid-body, I mean the entire field of your torso, back to front from 
your spine to the front of your body and top to bottom from your perineum 
to the base of your neck, mainly attending to the area of your upper chest, 
heart, solar plexus, and gut. We want to be present to this field and to sense 
into it, trying to feel what is going on there. There is a very great deal for us 
to feel there and what we feel will open up the essence of Somatic Descent. 


What we are looking for is the quality of the overall space of the torso: 
What is the mood or feeling or demeanor of this overall somatic field? This 
will not be a specific and locatable physical sensation, feeling, or emotion; 
it will be more fundamental, subtle, and all-pervasive, almost like the 
“weather” of the totality of the torso space. 


This will not be found by “looking,” as if from the outside, but feeling 
from within. Try to feel or sense with your body into this mid-space: What is 
going on there? What do you feel or sense or somatically intuit? Do not be 
discouraged if at first you seem to feel nothing; just continue with the 
practice. You are right on the boundary of the unconscious and it will take 
time to get used to the half-light that exists there. In the beginning, try to 
give this part of the practice at least fifteen or twenty minutes, if not more. 


Some comments on the overall process of Zones 1 and 2: there is a process 
to our discoveries in the two somatic zones. We begin with the intention to 
come straight to Somatic Zone 1, the radiance of the Soma. As we do, if we 
have properly prepared ourselves with the first six steps, at first we may 
sense only empty space. It seems dark yet open; and we don’t seem to find 
anything there. But as we come more intentionally and intensely into our 
body, as we let go of the outside reference points of our thinking mind, as 
we heighten our bodily feeling—our corporeal intuiting, our physical 
sensing capacity—all of a sudden we seem to begin to find or dimly sense a 
“something.” 


At first, we can’t be sure we are actually feeling anything, but then we 
check and find that we are not feeling nothing; we are definitely sensing 
something. What we are sensing is not vacant, like empty space. The more 
we stay with that something, the more we realize it is definitely a 
something. There is something about it that has a distinctive feel, a 
particular experiential signature. But that something isn’t the kind of thing 
you could name, categorize, label, or even recognize. It is outside all of 
that. 


Whatever we are sensing in Zone 1, it is abiding in a completely 
nonconceptual space. This means no reference points, even of time or 
space. Interesting! It doesn’t seem to have any boundaries or limits or even 
coordinates. And our sense is that it isn’t really happening within the range 
of past, present, and future. In a way, we can’t even Say it is “happening.” 


Whatever this something in Zone 1 may be, it feels like a kind of whole 
from which nothing is excluded. It doesn’t seem to have any particular, 
single characteristic you could make out nor, as I say, does it seem to have 
any spatial or temporal reference points. And yet, we can definitely feel it. 
To speak metaphorically, it is like a vast, even infinite carpet of intricate 
colors and patterns that might go on forever, that defies any attempt to 
reduce it to anything smaller than itself. There is no handle at all to take 
hold of. All you can really say is that it is some kind of unnamable 
“something.” 

Yet it seems somehow very basic and important that we are literally 
unable to think anything about it without losing it; nor can we say or do 
anything about it. It is just itself and it is just there. This is true even if we 


have put a very specific person or problem before the Soma. For example, if 
we are holding a certain person, we begin with our own idea of this person, 
a kind of mental image of ours, but then as we hold them before us we see 
there is more and more and more to that person, a totality that is 
independent of the limited version reflected in our ego mind. And all we 
can do is try to stay with that. 


At some point that totality “about that person” may slip away, but then 
perhaps we can return to it. The more we stay with it, the more strong and 
clear our feeling of “it” may become; but it still isn’t any thing we can in 
any way pin down. In Zone 1, we train to begin to be aware of this 
unnamable, utterly nonconceptual totality of somatic experience and to stay 
with it or close to it. This does take time to develop—especially because it 
doesn’t feed or bolster up our ego in any way. It will need time, for this 
capability is most subtle and unusual, and is generally quite unknown not 
only to us personally but also to most religious and spiritual traditions. 


Yet in the Buddhist tantric traditions, this direct perception of the totality 
is the most important of all meditative realizations, for it is here that we 
move beyond emptiness as a mere void into the nonconceptual realities, the 
world of non-thought, the true life, not just of ourselves but of the universe 
in its full, magnificent expanse. And we lay the ground for the completely 
embodied enlightenment that the Buddhists have been talking about for a 
long time: that our life and the universe’s life cannot, in any meaningful 
way, be separated at all. 


In Zone 1, there can be no question of interpreting what we are sensing. 
Nor should we try; we must resist the temptation to attempt to integrate 
anything into our conscious standpoint. But we can learn to be present to it 
and to more or less stay with it. We can sink into its briny environment—its 
“radiance,” but let’s understand this as a somatic process—and let ourselves 
be pickled. We can let that communication—that strange communion, 
actually—work on us. 


Furthermore, as we shall discover, that radiance is not static; it is on the 
move, it is an evolving process. And that process, unknown and 
ungraspable as it is, will be extraordinarily important for us in our journey, 
because it taps us into the true world of our naked, unadorned experience 
where, alone, true change and transformation are able to happen. 


What we are meeting at the deeper level in Zone 1 is the primordial 
“language” of the Soma itself; this is not only how the Soma, at that 
moment, is actually presenting itself, it is also how it sees itself, so to speak 
—how it actually is from its own side and in its own right. It is an amazing 
thing that we find ourselves in this most holy of all places. We are sensing 
the world of the Soma itself, which, as I have said, embodies, includes—is 
—the universe in its entirety, the Totality. 


So back to the instructions: begin with the space in the lower abdomen as 
it flows up into and through the Central Channel. Now the crucial move for 
Somatic Descent: gradually open the awareness of the Central Channel 
forward into the middle part of your torso or trunk. Rather than trying to 
stick with the empty space of the Central Channel and just extend it 
forward, as we might do with other practices (see my audio program Your 
Breathing Body, vols. 1 and 2, for examples), here we are moving, 
extending, opening our awareness forward, into the somatic density and the 
shadowlands of our mid-body, with its sensations, feelings, emotions, its 
experiential density, and whatever other unnamables may be there. There is 
potentially a great deal to experience here but not in any ordinary way. 


At the same time, at the very back of your field of awareness, keep a 
very, very light sense of the spaciousness of the Central Channel with its 
rootage in the lower belly, physically behind and below what we are doing 
here, which is a slightly more forward thing. Sense that the space of the 
back line, the impartial intelligence, is knowing forward, so to speak, is 
feeling, sensing forward into the mid-body. As you feel into your mid-body, 
attend to whatever temperature, texture, richness, percolating energy, 
intensity, or density you find there. 


After a little practice, you will discover that you are able to have a 
background sense of the deeper, completely open and unconditioned, mind 
of the back line while attending to your experience in the mid-body at a 
more specific level. You will find they are really not two separate things. In 
fact, as mentioned, resting in the deeper mind enables you to be quite 
relaxed as you deal with ever-changing, ever-moving, ever-challenging 
experiences of the mid-body. You can relax because, maintaining 
connection with the Central Channel, your basic being is not at risk. 
Imagine knowing, for certain, that your basic being is not at risk. This is an 


exceptionally important point, because many of us have never experienced 
such a thing, or even thought such was possible. No matter what you are 
being called to engage in Somatic Descent, the existence and safety of our 
basic self, our most fundamental, existential reality, experienced in the 
lower belly and back line, is not at stake. All of this language is imprecise, 
analogical at best; but I hope you are able to intuit what I am saying. 


Feel this space as a whole, as a totality. There may be a temptation to fix 
or focus on some particular physical location, some specific sensation or 
feeling, but resist this temptation and just return to the space of the mid- 
body as a whole. What does this whole feel like as a single, homogeneous 
field? What do you sense of it, all at once, as a complete unitary reality? 
What we are doing right now requires an attention that is willing to open to 
unnamed and unknown experience. Most of us do not have any clear notion 
of unprocessed experience, the actual lived experience of our life, but here 
it is. Place most of your attention on your torso, from the perineum up to the 
nape of your neck, especially your lower belly, solar plexus, and upper 
chest. Within the region as a whole, what is the fundamental feel or sense of 
it? 

Recall that we are not “looking” at the space of the body as if from above 
or from the outside; we are fully inhabiting our feeling and sensing of the 
body from the inside; it is a very visceral, tangible, embodied presence we 
are seeking. We are using quite different and perhaps unfamiliar faculties of 
knowing here; we are using our somatic intuition, sensing, or feeling. In 
Buddhism, this subtle feel of the mid-body is called the “radiance of 
awareness” (what we have been calling the “radiance of the Soma” or the 
“radiance of the body”), meaning that it is not exactly something but it also 
isn’t exactly nothing; it is the character, the temperature, the color, the 
demeanor, you could say, of our somatic awareness. The Vajrayana 
technical term for this all-pervasive feel of the field of the mid-body is 
jnana, wisdom, the mood or quality of the awareness-environment that is 
going on there, that you are inhabiting. Ch6gyam Trungpa Rinpoche once 
called it the atmosphere you are living inside, the air you are breathing. So 
it is that somatic. Later in this and the next few chapters, I’ll talk more 
about Zone 1 and give you more instruction about how to sense, ascertain, 
and stay with that somatic zone. 


The closest analogy of what it feels like to be within the mid-body, in this 
fashion, is perhaps the way in which a mother is able to be with her 
newborn. Drawing almost entirely on her somatic sense, she is able to be 
within the experience of her baby and allow it to resonate within her body, 
so that she is clearly and subtly aware of what her baby is feeling and going 
through. At first, the newborn resides mostly in Zone 1, not having yet 
developed the cognitive capacities necessitated for Zone 2 experience. So 
the mother has to be right there, attuned to the baby’s current state at the 
most basic level. 


Provided that nothing within her own psychology is getting in the way, a 
mother is able to know, in her body and simultaneously, when what we call 
hunger, physical pain, fear, or other distress arises in her newborn. This 
knowledge is gained primarily, again, not through external observation, or 
coming to conclusions by thinking, but by direct and naked sensing and 
feeling, with her body, in a complete way, the experiential reality of her 
infant. Within the present context, we could say that the mother is tuning in 
to the totality of what her baby is experiencing through the felt sense of 
Zone 1, the utterly direct bodily way of knowing, of the mid-body. And 
how she is tuning in is exactly the way we need to tune in, without left- 
brain mediation or interference. 


In her teaching on Somatic Descent, my partner and co-lineage holder, 
Caroline Pfohl, frequently uses the analogy of this kind of nonconceptual, 
maternal attendance—what she calls “loving presence”’—to describe the 
way in which we need to be with the radiance of the body, Somatic Zone 1. 
She has identified several key moments in the unfolding of this loving 
presence that may be helpful to you. First, the mother is simply present. 
Intentionally, physically, somatically, and emotionally she arrives to her 
newborn. Then, second, she attends to her baby: letting go of distracting 
thoughts, really being there with her full attention. Third, she 
unconditionally opens her state of being to her infant and, in that way, 
allows a complete and full connection with the totality of the infant’s 
present experiential reality. This kind of total connection is far more radical, 
far more thoroughgoing and unconditional, than what most of us usually 
mean when we say we felt a connection with someone else. Finally, the 
mother allows her own embodied self, her own Soma in its entirety, to 


attune and come fully into alignment with her baby, and thus she entrains 
with the baby so that there can no longer be said to be any significant 
experiential separation. In this way, she comes into loving presence to her 
infant and is able to remain and abide in that way as long as she needs to.’ 


Let’s look again at this description to see what further indications it may 
hold for us about entering and remaining within Zone 1. So first, we extend 
the space of our back line forward, into the mid-body, and try to be present 
there. Second, we pay attention to what is there; letting go of external 
distractions, we draw somatically closer and attend intimately to what we 
feel in the mid-body field. Third, with a definite sense of shedding any 
sense of separation, we open to the reality there, permitting a connection 
with it that is unrestricted; we are able to feel the total space of the mid- 
body as one unitary and coherent territory. Fourth comes a sense of yielding 
into alignment with what is going on in the mid-body. I say “yielding” 
because we do have to surrender any vestiges of our ego viewpoint and 
separation, our “point of view,” in order to really come into alignment. 
Then we allow ourselves to attune with the reality of the mid-body and to 
fully entrain with it. We can do this because we have set aside our left- 
brain, thinking mind. The whole process of arriving at Zone 1 is one of 
shedding whatever left-brain activity, even at a very subtle level, is standing 
between us and our identification with the Soma. 


I would offer this additional instruction: at this point, if you find yourself 
struggling or confused about the instruction, you may find it helpful to 
briefly practice Whole Body Breathing, then the Rooting practice, feeling 
all the way down into your cells; gradually shift your attention from trying 
to feel toward your cells to actually being within them in such a way that 
you feel what they are feeling; as with the mother who knows the 
experience of her infant, try to know what is the actual, internal experience 
of your cells. As with the mother’s experience, so here, at a certain point, if 
only for a moment, the separate and self-conscious ego may just not be 
there; there is just the somatic experience itself, the totality of the mid-body. 
We are just fully there—with loving presence—to what the Soma knows, 
without interference, and there really isn’t anything else going on. 


“Loving presence,” then, is a useful concept for what is going on in our 
Somatic Descent, especially with reference to the feeling and attitude 


needed in step 7 (Zone 1) and also step 8 (Zone 2). For one thing, in order 
to carry out the practice, we (our ego or conscious mind) are cultivating the 
same kind of deep regard, devotion, and even love of our basic being as a 
mother does for that of her baby. In addition, when we come into our mid- 
body in Somatic Descent, we are in effect making room for everything that 
we are; we are opening to the totality of our person, our karmic situation, 
our incarnation—including everything about ourselves that our habitual ego 
mind may like and everything we may dislike, a lot of things we know 
about ourselves and a lot of things we don’t—and a total and holistic 
experience of our state of being that is likely quite new to us. In this, there 
is no longer any room for the usual judgmentalism, self-criticism, negative 
evaluation, and self-hatred or self-loathing that make up so much of our 
usual conscious thinking about ourselves. Somatic Descent, then, is the 
ultimate expression of love and devotion for our basic being, the totality 
that makes up “us” and our unique life. 


In Buddhism, this “love” for one’s own being is called maitri, a Sanskrit 
term that is often translated as “loving kindness.” But, especially within the 
present context, that seems far too abstract and can too easily be 
misunderstood as some kind of vague, slightly disembodied, or purely 
mental benevolent thinking. For me, maitri has to be much, much more 
somatic, or it will be ineffectual; it will have no traction. The left brain can 
judge, but it cannot love; only the body loves. Loving presence has that 
much more somatic feel that we are looking for, is much more true to our 
actual experience, and is therefore a preferable English translation of maitri. 


When we practice meditation within any of the great awareness 
traditions, sometimes we see that the open, unconditioned space of our 
basic being is not just empty; it is also charged in some way. It could be 
bright, vivid, electric, or brewing with potency, all without losing its 
fundamentally empty essence. The experience of this is entirely somatic: we 
feel it intensely in our body. Particularly with Somatic Meditation, this 
energy may have had an almost generic or universal quality—as you may 
have noticed. It can certainly feel extraordinarily steady, unchanging, 
almost monolithic. About this most fundamental of all energies, I would say 
that it is the fine edge where the utterly formless, eternal aspect of the 
fundamental Soma is beginning to give birth, to manifest something. In 


Tibetan Buddhism, it is called “life force,” pointing to its uniquely primal 
and potent quality and its unconditioned, unchanging nature. 


In Somatic Descent, in Zones 7 and 8, we are seeing that universal, life- 
force energy of ours beginning to birth something more particular. It is now 
differentiating into the unique energy or spatial demeanor that is going on, 
right now, in our mid-body. And here I mean truly unique: the particular 
mood, quality, or atmosphere we are picking up in our mid-body is, by its 
very nature, without precedent. We could say that it has never happened 
before and will never happen again. Such is the ineffable nature of 
unadorned human experience we are present to here. This mere fact makes 
the experience of the mid-body threatening to ego; it can be either mildly 
disquieting, sometimes slightly anxiety producing, occasionally nauseating, 
or at times really frightening. But no need to worry, as that last response is a 
reflection of a pretty advanced level of practice, and few of us will arrive 
there anytime soon. 


Thus when we move forward from the Central Channel and open into the 
unknown terrain of the mid-body, we have moved from the most primordial 
realm of the Soma (its basic, untrammeled space), through its initial 
manifestation in generic brightness (the life force in its primordial form), 
into more differentiated energetic expressions. What we are going to 
experience in the mid-body is still the fundamental Soma, it is just a 
different, more uniquely individualized expression of it. So to emphasize, 
though, throughout this entire process of Zone 1, none of it has anything to 
do with our small self or ego; these sensations are occurring completely 
outside of that frame of reference. There is nothing of our thinking mind 
involved here; we are staying within the realm of non-thought, of 
nonconceptual experience. 


The inner, embodied faculties of feeling and sensing are thus critical in 
this step, rather than the metaphor of slightly disembodied “looking,” 
because looking is too separate, too dualistic. The Soma _ inherently 
expresses itself in the intimacy of immediate, unadorned sensing and 
feeling, not through the separation implied by looking; the specific 
information it wants to deliver can only come through the feeling and 
sensing faculties. If we imagine ourselves “above” the Soma and looking 
down to see what will come, our Soma is likely to remain silent. And we 


will have retreated back into our disconnected mode. You could perhaps 
think of the information coming in through the back of your eyes. Right 
now, we are developing the feeling and sensing presence within the body so 
that, in step 8, we can simply continue in that embodied way, for what the 
Soma may more tangibly want to offer. 


What we feel and sense in this step can be fairly self-evident, or 
extraordinarily subtle, or barely noticeable at all. At first, as I’ve said, we 
may think there is nothing there, just emptiness, just a black void. Here we 
need to be present and patient, letting go of our expectations and “goal” 
mentality. We have to be willing to wait, sometimes for quite a while. In the 
Focusing movement (originating in the work of Eugene Gendlin and 
elaborated in books by Ann Weiser Cornell), this is called “waiting for a felt 
sense to form.”® I am calling it here “waiting for the Soma’s 
communication.” If there are some physical sensations that are prominent, 
we could begin by feeling into these and seeing what happens, where they 
may want to go. 


Tangible emotions can also provide us with access to Zone 1. For 
example, perhaps we are feeling a little anxious and believe that this is 
getting in our way; we are a little miffed that we are feeling this right now. 
And then, with a little jolt, we realize that this anxiety could be a stepping- 
stone; maybe this anxiety is actually what the Soma wants to be showing us 
now and not anything else. So we can relax and see where this anxiety 
might want to go. Or we could have a sudden memory of some outrageous 
situation and experience a flash of anger, with all its heat and fire and 
intensity. Again, we can take this as what the Soma is wanting to say to us 
and we can relax and see what happens next. 


It is important not to make assumptions about what does and what does 
not constitute a legitimate somatic feeling in Zone 1. In fact, much of the 
journey with this practice is to assume and think along one line, as in the 
example just cited, but then discover we were limiting “correct” somatic 
feelings too much; in fact, there are no limitations. Anything and everything 
that goes on in the somatic mid-body qualifies as legitimate, though it may 
be a long journey toward our really being able to shed our preconceptions 
enough see that very clearly and consistently. 


The very fundamental, nonconceptual, somatic sense of Zone 1 actually 
includes a seemingly infinite variety of possible experiences. Let me use 
some experiential words to point to what is, as I am saying, wordless: Zone 
1 experience can simply be a fairly superficial and subtle disquieting; or, a 
little more tangibly, it can be a sense of unpleasant energy, a slightly 
sunken, depressed feeling, or perhaps a nagging anxiety. And whatever we 
feel, it is likely to be in process, to change. The Heisenberg uncertainty 
principle in physics, that simply to observe something is to affect it, 
definitely applies here; again, we are in a serious relationship! Are we able 
to take that possibility seriously? As we become more skilled in Somatic 
Descent, we may occasionally find ourselves touching into a level of felt 
sense that lies at the very core of our relative personality and is driving it 
forward, moment by moment. That is a momentous discovery. Moreover, 
we find that this core felt sense is definitely in motion and on a journey; and 
that can actually be very unsettling, raising all kinds of questions about 
who, exactly “we” are. But, at the same time, there can be a feeling of great 
relief and freedom. 


In concluding our discussion of step 7, Zone 1, I would like to offer a few 
reminders. First, I want to emphasize how important it is to avoid trying to 
rush the process of this step. Not infrequently, we need to wait quite a long 
time before we notice that the Soma’s communication has arrived and we 
begin to perceive it. This is particularly true in the beginning, as we are 
becoming familiar with the practice, but it is also often the case when we 
are working with something subtle, deeply buried, or especially difficult for 
us. 


Second, as you do the practice, it is most important that you do not give 
yourself a hard time or react with any judgment or aggression whatsoever 
toward yourself; just continue to be there, as best you can. Don’t be taken 
over or coopted by your own assumptions about what is supposed to be 
happening and then end up running yourself down or criticizing yourself 
because of it. All of that is pointless, and quite counterproductive, static. 


In addition, another reminder, in this and the next few steps: it is 
important not to exit into thinking about what you discover or don’t 
discover. In other words, as much as possible, remain anchored in the 
nonconceptual awareness, the primordial mirror. This is, as I’ve been 


saying, our ultimate Soma: the basic buddha mind (the buddha within), the 
larger context within which we are doing this practice. We must try, as 
much as possible, to simply experience what we experience, and to stick 
with it, not departing from the pristine, nonconceptual state. 


At the same time, if we feel we are getting off track or need to go deeper, 
we can use language and questioning, as already suggested above, as a way 
to keep our self within the nonconceptual experience and go deeper into it. 
In addition, if we really get bogged down, we can—and it is sometimes 
very appropriate and helpful to—talk to our Soma: “I am really stuck here. 
Help me see what’s going on.” “I feel a little lost. Help me out.” “I think I 
see, but I’m not sure.” 


The Main Practice: Guided Practice V 


NOW WE'LL TURN to step 8, which is the final portion of the main practice. 


GUIDED PRACTICE V 


Step 8. The Expressiveness of the Body—Somatic Awareness Zone 
2 


The practice now is to stay with Somatic Awareness Zone 1 as much and as 
long as you can. You will be able to do this by continually feeling down, 
into your body. You will be hovering on the boundary of the darkness of the 
unconscious; it is a completely somatic experience; just keep feeling down 
and down. At a certain point, something is likely to happen. Something may 
just pop up, erupt into your consciousness, out of the darkness. It could be 
an image, a fragment of a dream, a vision, a physical sensation, a feeling 
tone, a word or phrase, a gesture, a memory, a sound—it could be anything. 
This is what we have called the expression, or expressiveness, of the Soma, 
Somatic Awareness Zone 2. The mark of its authenticity as a genuine 
expression of the Soma is that it will arrive unbidden and unexpected, just 
appearing out of nowhere, so to speak. If there is any conscious intention 
around it on our part, then it is not the real thing and we need to return and 
hunker down into Zone 1. 


Your experiences with Zone 1 and Zone 2 may be the Soma’s response to 
your request made earlier. As often as not, though, what the Soma sends 
your way will come in from a completely different direction, though its 
relevance and appropriateness will be evident either now or later. Give this 
step plenty of space; be patient. Wait and wait and wait. No matter what, 
don’t rush. Let whatever wants to happen, happen. Just be the witness. Even 
when something appears, give it plenty of time to unfold if it wants to. At a 
certain point, you may feel that your session is coming to a natural close. 


Remain as close as you can to the deeper, ineffable Somatic Zone 1. When 
you lose it, just come back and try to rest right up against it. Now we are 
going to wait for whatever further move the Soma wants to make, for the 
more delineable information arising within Somatic Awareness Zone 2. 
Keep hanging out, as much as you can, in the primal space of Zone 1, 
relaxed, alert, and open, just feeling and sensing with your whole body into 
the space of the mid-body. At this point, you are there and present within 
the space of the Soma. When you depart—and this is bound to occur in the 
course of your session—just bring your attention back. If it becomes too 
difficult to return, come back to a gentle Whole Body Breathing or one of 
the other somatic practices to reenter, and drop down into the deeper 
somatic zone. 


Through step 7, we have gradually been developing the ability to be 
present to the primal soup, out of which our more differentiated life 
experience arises. In the previous two steps, opening into the empty, bright 
awareness of the Central Channel and then extending forward into the 
domain of Somatic Zone 1, we have been tapping into the most primordial 
and unformed dimensions of our being. These practices have not only 
served to deeply ground and anchor us in the fundamental realities of our 
person, but they have performed the essential function of enabling us to 
clear our conceptual decks and take our thinking mind offline, so to speak; 
in this way, as mentioned, we will be better able to receive whatever more 
accessible and understandable communication the Soma may have for us in 
Somatic Zone 2. 


Now listen, listen, listen...feel, sense...waiting for the Soma’s further 
communication. This may take quite some time; it may take a long time. Do 
not try to rush the process. Your main practice here may well be to 
continually discover your own impatience and then let it go. Especially in 
the beginning, you may have to go through this letting-go-of-impatience 
process over and over, until you are far beyond the point of having given up 
any hope that anything is ever going to happen. You can’t outsmart, rush, or 
shortcut the process. Throughout steps 7 and 8, we are going to just want to 
run away out of our frustrated expectations, our exasperation; the Soma 
may surprise you with an instant offering and, equally, it may just outwait 
you and any expectations or impatience you may have. 


In fact, the Soma needs you to be in that somewhat hopeless space before 
you will be receptive enough to receive anything significant. And one thing 
about being somewhat hopeless is that you can’t fake it. In this process, try 
to remember that you are within the initiatory womb of the Soma, and in 
that space this is how it goes; it is pitch-black in there and different rules— 
definitely not ours—apply. As a support and reassurance, you might call to 
mind the warmth and love and protection of the earth, and how the basic 
Soma incarnates that, and just wait for whatever wants to come to birth. 


The way the actual process of step 8, Somatic Zone 2, is likely to look is 
something like this: Initially, there is going to be a lot of drifting off on our 
part, departing into thinking, losing our presence to the practice. When we 
notice this occurring, over and over we will bring ourselves back to our 
body as a whole and then, again, into our mid-body. Then we will repeat 
step 7, coming into the unknown and ungraspable, but discernably raw and 
rugged, terrain of Somatic Zone 1. We try to hold our awareness right there 
or, to put it more precisely, to let go of tendencies to depart. As we do so, 
things will pop up, something you may already have noticed in step 7. They 
may arise and disappear so quickly that you can’t register them. Or there 
may be enough duration so you see an image, a word, a sensation, whatever 
it may be. 

In step 7, we were just to stay very low, as low as possible in Somatic 
Zone 1 and not pay particular attention to what might have surfaced. The 
difference here, in step 8, is that we are going to acknowledge what is 
popping up, by turning our attention slightly toward it; we are going to 
consider it as specific and important information from the primordial 
cosmic soup of Zone 1. Now we are going to pay attention to what arises, 
not in the sense of thinking about it at all, but in the sense of opening to its 
specific impact, registering it and taking it in. So we are in Zone 1 as long 
as nothing is happening. But then when something even slightly tangible 
arises, we are in Zone 2. This is step 8, and now we are going to open our 
focal attention wider so that we can actually acknowledge it, register it, and 
receive it into our conscious mind. 

This next part of the Somatic Descent practice is tricky, because in step 8, 
there could be quite a strong tendency to think about what arises. We will 
have a chance to do this, but later; we are not there yet. To do that kind of 


thinking would be quite premature and would short-circuit the further 
process that the Soma, in step 8, is initiating now. For this reason, in step 8, 
you will need to make some serious effort to remain present and not just 
drift off into judgments, interpretations, or story lines. Since what is arising 
is doing so out of the darkness and outside of our conscious control, we 
could quite possibly find ourselves triggered or activated in some way. If 
you find yourself having a difficult time remaining connected with Zone 1 
and what it is giving birth to in Zone 2, as always, you can draw again on 
the somatic protocols such as Whole Body Breathing, bringing the breath 
into the body through all the pores, doing the Rooting practice, drawing it 
into your mid-body and, once again, collecting your awareness there. 


In the beginning, without realizing it, we will likely be ruling out most of 
what is actually being offered by the Soma. Because of what we 
unconsciously assume and anticipate, we won’t even notice what the Soma 
is sending our way; or, more accurately, some part of us will have a 
subliminal awareness of something, at the fringe of consciousness, but it 
will be so inconsistent with what we expect, we won’t even actually notice 
that something, register it, or take it in. The primary challenge here, then, is 
to try to avoid getting hung up on any preconceptions or beliefs, conscious 
or unconscious, about how the Soma’s communications should appear or 
what its information or data should look like. Of course, this is basically 
impossible because it is beyond our present capacity; but the Soma will 
show us when we are off and we need to be primed to recognize that 
important communication when it occurs. 


As we continue with this practice, our sensitivity to what the Soma is 
trying to communicate will increase. We will observe that something is 
always coming our way; we even begin to realize that “nothing” is also 
“something.” And we will find we have a lot of somatic feeling about it! 
Mostly, we will notice that there are many things taking place in the 
shadows: random, fleeting images that pop up and disappear; memories, 
sometimes from the very distant past, that show up seemingly out of 
nowhere and for no apparent reason; a momentary fantasy that suddenly 
arrives in full form; an abrupt compulsive feeling or intense emotion; we 
may feel that our entire personality—or at least what we think of as “me”— 
is disintegrating and our sense of self is shattering into fragments. 


In the beginning, such an experience can be quite unnerving but, if we 
stick with it, the aftermath of freedom and release can be a joyful relief. As 
we become more familiar with that process of dismantling of our small self, 
we are able to welcome it with fear, yes, but also openness and anticipation. 


We may sense events that are so filmy, flimsy, or shadowy that we don’t 
even know what they are or even if they are; a feeling tone to the whole 
Soma which is so unbelievably subtle that at first we didn’t even notice 
there was a feeling there at all; or even a feeling that something might have 
happened, but we can’t be sure. We kind of have to be ready for anything. 
What is taking place in the elusive shadows could be absolutely anything at 
all. From a conceptual standpoint, we are just in a state of mental limbo or 
arrest. There is just the big mirror of our basic Soma taking it all in. It is as 
if, throughout the whole practice of step 8, we are standing there, 
openmouthed before our experience. 


In the event an experience of some kind occurs, stay within and allow the 
word, phrase, sense, feeling, or image simply to abide in your awareness. 
Be with it and see if it wants to unfold and develop further. You could ask 
your Soma, “Is there anything more about this?” Try not to get into thinking 
about it at this stage, but do hold it within awareness and give it room to 
evolve. Making room for the Soma’s own process is a little like watching 
the proverbial grass grow: you have to stay still enough and long enough, 
and you have to be patient enough to allow the transformation that is 
implicit in the Soma to occur. Very often, if you stay with it, that offering of 
the Soma will make a further journey right in that session. You will see the 
grass grow and it’s going to tum into something you never expected. 
Sometimes, when the experience is very impactful for you, you can return 
to it in a later session and see what further unfolding there may be—and 
that same unfolding process may very well keep right on occurring 
throughout the activities of your day or beyond. 


Sometimes the Soma invites us to follow a thread. For example, it may 
begin with a grossly physical symptom, a pain somewhere or a feeling of 
illness or nausea. It would be quite mistaken to conclude, “Oh, this is 
nothing more than a physical symptom from eating something or drinking 
too much last night.” Everything is significant and that significance 
continues to evolve. Our practice in this case would simply be to attend to 


that physical sensation in our body and stay with it, in curiosity, to see 
where it may lead. It may next lead to a feeling that is more than a physical 
sensation—say, disgust. Then we stay with that; and later an image may 
arise or perhaps a key memory, word, or phrase will pop into our mind. We 
realize we are disgusted in relation to something. And our inner sense may 
continue to evolve further from there. 


The process is to stay with whatever happens, without exiting into 
thinking about what is happening. Often, one experience will lead to the 
next and the next, and we will have no idea how they are all connected or 
where they are going. It may only be later that we see they are part of some 
larger pattern of meaning, and that “later” could be later in this session, 
later in the day, or later next month. 


No need to be discouraged at how extraordinarily subtle, illusory, and 
almost intangible this process is. For it is right here that we are really 
learning to listen to the Soma and developing the ability to hear what it is 
trying to say to us. It is here that we have the most to learn and where our 
relation to our Soma is able to deepen immeasurably. At this point, literally 
everything that happens should be regarded as the direct communication of 
the Soma. 


For example, suppose we wake up feeling slightly unsettled or weird. We 
are having something to eat, getting ready to do Somatic Descent, and we 
keep having this strange thing gnawing at us. We see that as we eat, we are 
trying to get away from that gnawing thing, perhaps trying to think about 
things as we usually do when we eat, but “it” is still there, lurking, 
menacing. So we sit down to practice Somatic Descent. Right away, we see 
there is something quite yucky and disturbing, maybe sickening, though 
utterly unnamable, going on in our mid-body. Without quite realizing it, we 
might try to leave it behind by using one of the somatic practices, say Yin 
Breathing, in order to get into a less beleaguered state. And maybe that 
works to some extent, but then we wake up: “Wait a minute, the practice I 
am supposed to be doing calls me to explore this kind of mid-body sense, 
whatever it is, and not run away.” 

So we reenter the mid-body and attend to the feeling. We have now 
entered a journey, and we are going to have to spend some serious time and 
focus to carry forward. Yes, it does feel quite awful. Let’s see...We keep 


entering our awareness deeper into the felt sense. It feels like anxiety, but 
not super intense and overwhelming, just deep, maybe somewhere down 
there in our body. Then we uncover a skein of fear running through it, and 
then vulnerability. And then vacancy, nothing. All of a sudden we feel 
totally exposed, defenseless, and helpless, like a small child. We sense that 
the excruciating feeling has something to do with that. We need to keep 
sitting and attending to this unnamable, fermenting, painful feeling. At this 
point, there is no telling what may occur. Memories, fragments of dreams, 
images, further feelings may arise. 


Let me give a personal example. In a recent Somatic Descent, I found 
myself feeling something somewhat sickening. I had no idea what was 
going on but it seemed pretty basic. There followed a series of memories, 
one incident after another, one circumstance, relationship, social situation 
after another. At first, they seemed like an incoherent flow of random items 
from the past. 


However, at a certain point I found myself face-to-face with the 
unsettling realization that many things I have done in my life have had an 
element of wanting to avoid this sickening feeling. I saw that these 
memories, although seemingly random and disjointed, actually had a 
common thread: in each, I was simply trying to avoid this nauseating 
feeling. Surprisingly, I realized that even being activated and becoming 
upset were sometimes strategies on my part so I wouldn’t have to feel that 
more fundamental, seemingly continuous nauseating feeling in such a 
vulnerable and helpless way. 


One might ask, Okay, what was the outcome? Actually that was the 
outcome: my previously unconscious running away is now more conscious; 
it is far more able to be seen for what it is, an attempt to evade this 
particular painful life experience. The next question was, of course, what is 
that nauseating feeling: Where does it come from and what is its story? But 
that was a subject for another day and another Somatic Descent. 


The journey that we are making, that I was making in this example, was 
happening completely outside of and independent of the domain of thought. 
Even my attempts at using my thinking mind to interpret, grasp, or evade 
the horrible feeling, or playing with imaginary scenarios, were all witnessed 
within a realm of silence, of non-thought. Needless to say, labeling, 


categorizing, evaluation were pointless; I just was seeing what was so with 
me and how it goes. 


8 


Questioning the Soma: The Use of the Thinking Mind in 
Ascertaining Zones 1 and 2 


BEFORE WE MOVE on to discuss the final steps of Somatic Descent, I want to 
offer some further guidance for working with the somatic zones in steps 7 
and 8. As mentioned, these are the most challenging parts of the practice, so 
I’d like to provide some additional tips to help you explore these somatic 
zones. Up until now, in discussing steps 7 (Zone 1) and 8 (Zone 2), I have 
stressed the importance of not departing into left-brain thinking, not leaving 
the direct experience of the Soma by prematurely exiting into discursive 
mind; instead, I have encouraged you to remain, as much as possible, fully 
present within nonconceptual, somatic awareness. 


However, now I would like to provide some instructions, which we can 
use in both step 7 and step 8, that can assist us in staying present in this 
way. Now, perhaps paradoxically, we are going to deliberately bring in the 
services of our conceptual mind as a resource. Importantly, the use we will 
make of its considerable powers is not going to be the labeling, 
categorizing, and interpreting functions that we normally associate with the 
left brain. So how is this going to work? 


We will use concepts and left-brain thinking in very specific ways in 
order to clarify our nonconceptual experience. We can use concepts to help 
us step back a little from whatever may be going on but we can’t quite get 
to. In that way, we can reconnect with the openness of our basic Soma, the 
primordial witness, and then be able to be more clearly present to the felt 
sense. To stress, using our thinking mind in this specific, particular way 
does not disconnect us from our somatic experience—in fact, the opposite 
happens. It helps us to let go of our struggle and opposition to it, in order to 
reveal and clarify what is going on and help us be more openly and steadily 
present to it. 


In doing this, I will be drawing on practices that are well-known and 
highly prized within the meditative traditions of Buddhism, including Chan, 
Zen, and Tibetan Mahamudra and Dzogchen. Now we are going to ask 
ourselves questions about our experience, to try to bring us closer to what is 
actually going on with our Soma: to heighten our sense of attention, 
curiosity, and clarity about what we are actually sensing and feeling on the 
somatic level. By asking questions and following the process that opens up, 
we hope to arrive at just the right resonant word, designation, or name, so 
we can feel more precisely what is going on, on the somatic level. 


Let’s take a simple example, from the Tibetan Mahamudra tradition. One 
of the most important Mahamudra practices involves bringing one’s 
attention to the empty, open awareness of the basic nature, or primordial 
Soma, and we behold that empty field. But one is not only beholding; at the 
same time and further, one is attempting to ascertain and clarify exactly 
what the experience of that primordial awareness is like. We might think, 
“Well, I am beholding and I am seeing what’s there.” But it isn’t like that. 
With anything we may turn our attention to, even our own awareness, there 
are many filters and blockages, in the form of unconscious preconceptions 
and assumptions; and these get between raw, naked experience and our 
conscious awareness of it. Asking questions of ourselves about what we are 
actually looking at can help us strip away these filters and coverings over 
our direct experience. We keep going with the questioning until the 
beholding itself falls away and we find ourselves simply inhabiting— 
simply being—what we were formerly trying to behold. At that point, we 
see what is there, how that space is being. That is the “something” we are 
looking for. 


Asking Questions: Zone 1 


In the case of gazing into our own somatic awareness, at first we may not 
see anything much, just an empty, open expanse. But then we begin to ask 
ourselves some questions, such as “Is it completely empty? Is it completely 
open?” Of course, we may have read the tantric books and manuals, so 
intellectually we know the “correct” answer: “Of course the basic 


awareness is completely empty and open; that is one of its basic 
characteristics by definition.” And we also know, intellectually, that it is not 
only empty. 

But knowing the correct answer intellectually is completely different 
from knowing it for oneself, in one’s own personal, intimate, nonconceptual 
experience. Knowing something like this intellectually changes nothing; 
knowing it experientially changes everything. 


So we continue with this questioning: “Is this awareness of mine 
completely empty and open without anything obstructing or limiting it?” 
This line of questioning tunes us in to ascertaining, for ourselves, whether 
this basic nature is really, actually, utterly open. You can be thinking you 
are really looking at something but actually may be contemplating your 
idea of that something. Through the questioning process, a veil can abruptly 
fall away and you realize, “Oh, now I see; before I didn’t. There really is 
nothing solid there; it really is empty. Now I really see what they are talking 
about.” 


But then we keep going. Okay, it is appearing empty, but what exactly is 
this emptiness—or rather, how is it? And as we keep asking and looking, 
looking and asking, we may indeed begin to sense just how it is with this 
emptiness. We could see that, without moving out of its fundamental nature 
of being empty of anything solid that we can ascertain, at the same time, it 
may present as a warm or a cold space, as fresh and young, like dawn, or 
blazing with energy like the midday sun, or a fading feel, like the end of the 
day. There are probably limitless possibilities, all within the range of 
emptiness. 


We may stay with this direction of questioning throughout a whole 
Mahamudra meditation session. And each time we ask the question we look 
directly and nakedly, to see if it is really so, right at that instant. As we look, 
over and over, we may know—not intellectually, but in the direct 
experience of our body—that this is really so, it is really the case. Through 
seeing over and over, we “ascertain”’—as the tradition puts it—the true 
nature of our basic being. Eventually, our conceptual, ego mind, which has 
certainly been thinking something very different all along, begins to catch 
on. The very way we think about ourselves and who we are begins to 
change. 


We can use this same kind of questioning to bring to light, clarify, and 
deepen—to ascertain—our nonconceptual experience of both step 7, 
Somatic Zone 1, and step 8, Somatic Zone 2. For example, as we seek in 
step 7 to remain within the precincts of Zone 1, we may find ourselves 
drifting and becoming really quite lost. Everything feels dark and murky: 
Are we asleep; are we awake? We may suspect we feel something but we 
can’t quite tell; maybe we don’t feel anything or maybe what we suspect we 
feel is really something we are thinking. We are just adrift. 


At that point, we can begin to ask ourselves questions. For example, we 
could ask, “What is going on with me right now? What is happening in my 
mid-body? What am I sensing?” This may seem like a trivial thing, but it 
can bring about a decisive shift, for here we are seeing and admitting to 
ourselves that we are seeing—we are acknowledging—that we actually 
have no idea what is going on with us. That can unlock things. 


Then we could wait and see whether the Soma responds; it might, or it 
might not. If we are just drawing a blank, we could say, “Okay, is there then 
nothing at all in my mid-body? Is it just a complete void?” Then we wait 
again to see whether or how the Soma will respond. It is quite likely that, by 
this point, the Soma will have responded. But perhaps, still, there is 
nothing, at least as far as we are aware. Now we are going to take a chance 
and put it in a more provocative way, directly to our Soma: “Okay—I am 
not getting anything back, so I am going to say that there is definitely 
nothing in my mid-body, definitely nothing to experience!” We say that to 
our Soma and we wait. We do need to wait on this verge, without any sense 
of rushing. If we are trying to push ahead, then nothing is going to happen. 
The Soma needs us to step over our impatience and our haste before it is 
going to welcome us into its own refined, all-intelligent space. 


At some point, there is going to be some kind of somatic response. In 
Focusing, it is called a “felt shift,” indicating that it is not a thing and 
cannot be pinned down with concepts or labels. It is going to be something 
very subtle, a highly attuned somatic feel of a “something” that is there. At 
this point, we can begin to explore it with our somatic sense, feeling, 
perception—our felt sense. By simply calling it a “something,” we are not 
labeling it or categorizing it at all; we are simply saying “it is; there is 
something there to experience.” Naming it as nothing more specific than as 


a “something” will enable us to stay with the experience within the 
necessary nonconceptual space. 


Moving Closer: Zone 2 


So, now to Zone 2: It sometimes happens that we may begin to ascertain 
some kind of felt sense of Zone 1 but find ourselves more or less stuck 
within it. Nothing really seems to be moving or coming up beyond the 
amorphous. As always, it is most important to wait. Give the practice a 
chance; give the Soma time. But then, there is also a technique, again 
developed by Eugene Gendlin, by which we can encourage movement and 
facilitate a transition into the more definite, tangible, Zone 2 experience. 
The technique is to feel into the unnamed felt-sense experience of Zone 1 
and then begin a dialogue with the Soma about what word might best 
express that felt sense. Gendlin’s technique is found extensively within the 
Mahamudra tradition as one of the primary techniques for clarifying 
meditative experience. At the same time, I like Gendlin’s instructions 
because they are more detailed and specific and, maybe surprisingly, more 
explicitly tantric. 

Importantly, to say one more time, we are not talking here about finding 
an appropriate label, category, or concept from our vast conceptual memory 
bank of previous experience for the felt sense we are experiencing. This 
would involve withdrawing from the somatic experience and exiting into 
the linear, logical, linguistic world of left-brain abstraction. Rather we are 
talking about using language more in the way the right brain is able to use 
it, to embody, incarnate, connect, resonate, and entrain with the corporeal 
experience. Please reflect on this for a moment: we are using language in 
the way of the right brain, to embody, incarnate, connect, resonate, and 
entrain with the corporeal experience. 


So begin trying out words (images, sounds, and gestures are also possible 
expressions) that have somatic resonance and density. What we are trying to 
do is to find words that best express or evoke or vibrate with the nameless 
“something” that we are feeling in Zone 1. So we try something and then 
check with the Soma to see its response. Likely we’ ll get, “No, it’s not quite 


that.” So then, based on our sense of “not quite it,” we could try another 
word, image, or sound. Often, an image is best able to embody the 
amorphous felt sense in a way that we can now more consciously feel. At 
this point, we may begin to see that the image, sound, or word is acting like 
a mediator between the primordial felt sense of Zone 1 and our conscious 
mind. It doesn’t “capture” the felt sense of Zone 1, but it resonates with it 
and is something we can hold in our conscious experience. This is going to 
be extremely important. 


Gradually, then, through a dialogue with our Soma, going back and forth, 
we are able to approach more and more closely to an image or a word that 
feels imbued with, resonant with, the somatic experience. Sometimes, in the 
process of dialoging back and forth, the Soma will give us just the 
expression we seek; something will just pop up and feel right. To say again, 
the image or word or expression we wind up with is fitting not because it is 
conceptually acceptable but because that word or expression actually 
contains and embodies the somatic reality or energy that it wants to express; 
it entrains with it and is saturated with it. 


For example, we might begin just feeling a kind of heaviness in our mid- 
body. We could ask ourselves, “Is that the exact feeling? Does ‘heavy’ catch 
it?” Then we might realize, “No, it’s more like ‘weighed down.’ ” But that’s 
not quite it either: “It is more like being weighed down by something 
slightly dark and ominous or sinister.” At each step, we are feeling more 
and more precisely what is going on in our body, and our use of language in 
this visceral, embodied way helps us get there. Each time that we hold the 
word up and compare it with the feeling, the very fact that it may not quite 
fit helps us further refine our sensibility in relation to what we are 
somatically sensing. 


It sometimes happens that we do not find exactly the right expression, but 
that shouldn’t be a cause for concern. It is the process of looking, asking 
questions, checking what we find with our Soma, checking over and over 
back against our original, nameless experience that is the important part. If 
you are present, your Soma is going to say “yes” or “no.” That process 
clarifies our own nonconceptual, somatic perception; it helps us see more 
and more clearly and accurately what is actually going on with us. Whether 


we come up with something that feels satisfying or not, we are learning 
more and more to tune in to our Soma and its communication. 


Sometimes, though, an expression that feels just right will come to us. If 
we do find the right image, word, or words, as mentioned, it will have the 
character of a right-brain expression. The right brain is the spokesperson for 
what the Soma knows. Notice that in the example just cited, the terms have 
somatic resonance and feeling tone. This is because the right brain speaks in 
ways that are holistic, impressionistic, evocative. The right brain is the 
realm of poetic language and poetry. Its words, images, and feelings 
embody the tangible, somatic feel of the body’s knowledge. The somatic 
experience resonates in the expression; the expression carries the somatic 
experience and keeps us tapped into it. 


One important characteristic of right-brain expression is that it is 
unfailingly unanticipated and surprising. This is because it is not locked 
within our memory bank. If you recall, the signal that we have imposed a 
conceptual framework on our experience is that the experience feels all too 
familiar. And it can feel somewhat forced, cloyed, and dead. In the world of 
the right brain, however, whatever appears is unprecedented; it feels fresh, 
alive, spontaneous, and free. 


So when the Soma speaks, its expression is surfacing from the depths, 
from an unseen source and direction. In this sense, the right-brain 
expression is not really something we “come up with,” as if it is ego 
generated and crafted in a left-brain way. We might have the impression 
that we are generating the words, but we are actually reading down into the 
body to do it. As we saw, equally an image or word or phrase might pop up; 
our job is just to take that and hold it up against our experience to see if 
there is a match. If there is, fine—but, if not, then we let it go and search 
around in the darkness, waiting for something else more appropriate. Each 
time there is a non-match, we have come a little closer to feeling precisely 
what is actually going on in our felt sense. 


When, as we’re engaged in this back-and-forth process with our Soma— 
sensing, trying out an image, word, or phrase (or sound)—something just 
fitting is found, the discovery can be experienced as a powerful “aha” 
moment. We feel, quite abruptly, “Okay! I see! This is it!” 


This is a profound moment of intimate communication between our 
unconscious, our Soma, and our conscious, the ego mind. But, more than 
this, it is a moment of true communion and mutual transformation. Our 
conscious mind has allowed itself to be imbued with what the Soma has 
known, and it is fundamentally changed by it. And our Soma is relieved of 
the burden, the built-up pressure of our resistance and repression, our 
refusal of the communication that was being offered. 


This somewhat cataclysmic moment of realization—for that is what it is 
—is the “felt shift,” as Gendlin and Cornell call it. We feel our person, our 
basic being, has suddenly shifted from one existential status to another. We 
have fundamentally changed, but it is not just us: now we are a different 
person in a different world. 


This shift brings us to a critical element of the tantric understanding of 
realization. To see with the body, to know with the body, is to experience 
transformation at the most basic level possible. Gendlin has offered an 
insight about psychotherapy that applies equally to meditation: if what we 
discover is not experienced in our body, in a fully somatic way, the desired 
transformation remains beyond reach. Often in conventional, nontantric 
types of meditation, we see a lot of things—we may feel we see everything 
—but we ourselves don’t fundamentally change. In disembodied 
approaches, the reality of what we see doesn’t penetrate to our core; it tends 
to remain a mental experience, interesting but not fundamentally significant 
or transformative. When we touch enlightenment with our body, 
fundamental transformation is right there—it is our way, our path. 


Dis-Identifying 


In concluding this chapter, I want to offer another instruction used widely in 
the Focusing tradition and also as a key method in the Internal Family 
Systems therapy model of Richard C. Schwartz. So far, we have some sense 
of the “something” that has disclosed itself through our work with steps 7 
and 8. And we have given it a name, a handle, to clarify it and stay 
connected with it. Now we are going to set that disclosure within the 
framework of our ego narrative—as we must. As humans we have to end up 


having some idea of what this means for and about “me.” “I am feeling 
threatened, sickeningly anxious, shaky with uncertainty, bubbling with 
excitement, thirsting to see my children, overwhelmed with love,” whatever 
it may be. So we could do the natural thing which is thinking that we are 
such and such a person, defined by this feature. 


But now we are going to dis-identify the particular quality with any sense 
of a solid self or ego. It is not “J am anxious,” “I am fearful,” or whatever. 
Now we are going to say, “A part of me is feeling this way or that way.” 
Now that we have given it a “handle,” so to speak, we are calling it out, not 
as who we fundamentally are but as a part of ourselves only. We are not 
identifying with it and we are also not trying to deny it. Using this 
technique, we would say, “At this moment, a part of me is feeling very 
anxious.” We could keep going. “A part of me is feeling very, very anxious 
and a part of me is really freaked out to be feeling this.” 


This might feel like a small, even insignificant move, but it isn’t. What 
we are doing here is notifying our struggling, conscious mind about four 
things: First, there is something going on that we can, to some extent, 
identify; labeling it with a somatically resonant term helps rather than 
impedes our relation with what we are feeling by directing our attention 
toward it rather than away. Second, this is happening now, but it is not 
necessarily forever. Third, this encourages a feeling of getting a little back 
in control of what’s happening. Finally, and most important, we are 
reminding ourselves this is only a part of what is in us at this moment, not 
the whole thing. These steps represent, in fact, us reconnecting with that 
other, timeless part of ourselves, the basic Soma, the nature that is empty, 
open, and free, and that sees and knows from a completely neutral and all- 
knowing standpoint. 


So we are taking a step backward, dethroning the central position of our 
anxiety in our consciousness right now, and reconnecting into our 
primordial Soma and its open, impartial, witnessing awareness. These 
words, “a part of me is feeling...,” represent the point of view of our basic 
nature, the primordial objective witness. This opens up the awareness that 
what is ultimately “us” isn’t any one experience, such as anxiety, but the 
vast territory underneath, the knower we discover in the Central Channel. 


Within that space, conditioned experiences like this one come and go, and 
—hey, this is just familiar, old “anxiety.” What’s the big deal? 


Letting Questioning Unfold 


Let me give some examples illustrating how we can use the questioning 
process to move from the unnamed, ineffable realm of Zone 1 into Zone 2 
and then, in a gradually unfolding process, move through Zone 2 toward 
greater conscious clarity and definition in our understanding of our 
experience. 


Suppose there is something up, something murky or disquieting. So in 
step 7, we can ask, “What is going on with me? What is this feeling?” Then, 
an image arises of a conversation we had with a particular individual 
yesterday. We can ask, “Okay, what about that?” Then we just feel into it, 
we just hold the image of this person in our bodily awareness and feel down 
into it, Zone 1. Then we might ask, “Okay, I am feeling quite awful, but 
what’s up with that?” So now with that specific information, we see step 8 
is unfolding, but slowly. 


Then we recall that in yesterday’s conversation, the person wanted 
something from us. Perhaps, much as we may have wanted to comply, it 
was something that felt manipulative and we found ourselves helpless to 
deliver. But why would this be so upsetting? And then we realize their 
neediness in relation to us, their demand, and their resentment that we were 
not able to allay, nor did we want to. And then we see our own emotional 
dependency on them and how much we want to please them and win their 
approval. Yuck! 


Then the strength of what they are putting on us is not just inappropriate 
and painful: it feels unfair and in fact sickening; it feels like something in 
our friendship has been betrayed or compromised. But at the same time, we 
see how we ourselves have played into and encouraged, perhaps for years, 
the codependency that led to this tangled situation in the first place. 


We could feel that this is enough, that we now know what is going on; 
and we might choose to end our session here. But with Somatic Descent, 


there is always the possibility of something further, if we are up for it. Here, 
as elsewhere in the practice, we could ask our body, “Is there anything more 
about this? Is there anything else I need to see about this situation and this 
person and our relationship?” And we could keep feeling into the image of 
this person and our feeling, and keep questioning, and we may well find the 
process of sensing continuing to unfold. 


For example, we might find our awareness growing toward feeling this 
person in the fullness of their personality: both things we like and things 
that we find difficult. We can keep asking, “What about this; what about 
this?” Then we see them, it seems quite fully, as they are, with everything 
included: their immaturity, their enthusiasm, their blindness, their 
tendemess; their neediness toward us and resentment when we don’t feed it. 
We sense our entire mixed-up, mutually dependent history with them; we 
see far, far more than we could ever rationally comprehend or put together. 


So they are right here, in their totality, and so are we; it is really them and 
really us completely, as only our body knows. Now we see how it was, why 
it was, and all about our feeling sick about it. No judgment, no need for 
comment; the picture is way too complex and endless for that. So there is 
step 8, fully unfolded, and here is our experience, fully unlocked. Unlike 
the amorphous feeling that we began with and really had no understanding 
of, now we have a definite somatic grasp, an image, a profound experience 
to hold within us. At this moment, there can be a further grasp of the entire 
karmic context behind this present situation; then an experience of “as it is,” 
that this is just how it all is and how it all works. A moment of freedom, 
appreciation for how things work, and perhaps love. 


We may feel that we didn’t come away from our practice with anything 
very tangible, any “action items,” as we might say. And often that is true. 
On the other hand, we arrived in the full presence of our friend and our 
relationship. We saw how little we have habitually been willing to admit to 
ourselves or to see. Now we have seen everything: we have seen our own 
assumptions too, and what we wanted out of the conversation, how it ran 
counter to our expectations. Further, in a bigger frame, we saw how what 
we want out of the relationship altogether has been inappropriate, and we 
felt sick. Somehow, our body is making room for all this information, and it 
is all beyond judgment, evaluation, or doubt. 


Now those have fallen away before the actual fact of this person and 
there really isn’t anything left to think or do. We see that, when everything 
is included, from the Soma’s point of view, there isn’t any problem. This is 
a tremendously freeing and empowering moment. Now, freed from 
ourselves, we can move on with our day and our life—and, by the way, with 
our relationship with our friend. But now we are on much firmer ground; 
this enables us not only to be more realistic about who this person is and 
what is possible for us; it also frees us to appreciate much more fully not 
only who they actually are but also what they are doing in our life and even 
that they are at all in our life. Sympathy, empathy, and love for them now 
are free within us, based on who they actually are. As seen in this example, 
the practice of questioning can be a most creative one; it is a process that 
unlocks deeper and deeper discovery of our own experience and, in so 
doing, releases our life into a much bigger and more meaningful compass. 


Another Example 


Before we complete our discussion of steps 7 and 8, I want to offer you an 
even more tangible and concrete example that illustrates the process of 
putting a specific question or problem to your Soma in your Somatic 
Descent session. I want you to see how down-to-earth and practical the 
Soma’s direction can be. In this example, I am taking my lead from Gendlin 
and Cornell’s work on Focusing. Let’s say that you live and work in 
Boulder, Colorado, and have been offered a job in Oakland, California, that 
would require you to move there. So you have to decide whether to stay in 
your current job in Boulder or to accept the new job, in Oakland, and 
relocate. You feel quite conflicted; there are so many issues and so many 
points on each side of the balance sheet, and you can’t figure out how you 
feel; as a result, you can’t come to any clear decision. 


So, in your Somatic Descent session, you put these two alternatives to 
your Soma. Let’s say you first call up an image of remaining in Boulder in 
your current job; while not negative, this image has the somatic feeling of 
“familiar and safe,” a little routine and stale. Then you call up an image of 
Oakland; from a conventional viewpoint, one might say, Are you crazy, 


leave beautiful Boulder, Colorado, and move into the tumultuous and 
challenging urban terrain of Oakland? But when we call up the image of 
Oakland, there is a somatic sense of excitement, a feeling of unknown 
territory, something fresh and new; while it feels a little risky and 
potentially more dangerous than Boulder, there is anticipation and 
inspiration in the image, a sense of something important for you to explore 
there. The image seems to say—with no words spoken—“Oakland is where 
the Life is; this is where your life is to be found.” This is the facticity of the 
situation as your Soma knows it, how things actually are for you. It is how 
you really feel, how your deeper Self feels, once the surface doubt and 
confusion are cleared away. Interestingly, the Soma is not telling you what 
to do; it is just showing you how, at your deepest level, you feel about the 
alternatives. Here, as always, the Soma is objective and impartial, and 
entirely nonjudgmental. 


Concluding: Guided Practice VI 


NOW WE’VE COME to the final steps of Somatic Descent. Let’s look at these 
in more detail. 


GUIDED PRACTICE VI 
Step 9. Are We Complete for This Session? 


Ask your Soma if there is anything more that it needs to communicate to you 
in this session about this item or anything else. Again, check in with your 
body. Sometimes there is something else and it could turn out to be quite 
important. If not, though, you can bring your Somatic Descent practice 
session to a Close. 


If, at this point, owing to time constraints, you need to move on with your 
day, you can simply go to steps 10 and 11. However, if you still have some 
available time, after you feel complete with the particular topic or issue that 
formed the central theme of your session, you can check with your Soma to 
see if there is anything else it has for you. 


You can ask your Soma, “Are we complete for now? Shall we close? Or 
do you have more to offer me?” Check in with your body to see what the 
response is. If the response is, Yes, we are complete, you can move to the 
next step. But if you still feel some incompleteness, wait within the body’s 
nonconceptual space for a few minutes and see if anything else arises. Then 
you could ask again or move on. 


If you have time for it, this step can sometimes make room for another 
entire series of disclosures. In my own practice, while in long practice 
sessions (such as on weekends), occasionally the subsequent unfolding of 
the Soma’s communication in step 9 has turned out to be more significant 


and impactful than the main part of the session. So keep that possibility in 
the back of your mind. 


Step 10. Thank the Soma 


Express gratitude to your Soma for what it has offered to you and state your 
intention to return to the practice and continue with it. 


Thank the Soma for the information, for the wisdom and the perspective 
that it has given you, and offer your intention to return to the practice 
tomorrow, soon, or whenever you can, to continue the work. This is an 
important step in acknowledging your relationship as student, so to speak, 
to the Soma as teacher. And it also reaffirms your connection with the Soma 
and invites the ongoing presence of its wisdom in your life. This completes 
the formal practice of Somatic Descent, and the next step will help you 
connect the practice to your daily life. 


Step 11. Carrying Forward 


Carry what has happened in this practice session with you throughout the 
day and perhaps beyond. Often what has come up will continue to evolve 
and unfold, particularly if it is something especially important or significant 
to your life and journey. 


Reflect on your session. Take a few minutes now or as soon as you can to 
step back a little and reflect on what your Soma has offered. Here you are 
called to begin to make some additional sense of what you have seen and to 
think about it within the context of your overall life. 


What might this look like? Recall the previous example of the 
alternatives of staying in Boulder in your current job or moving to Oakland 
for a new one. Step 11 is where you have to figure out where you, the 
conscious self, stand in relation to the information that was disclosed. Do 
you just drop everything and move right now? Or, do you decide “yes,” but 
take time to exit your current job more gradually? Or, again, do you not feel 
quite ready and so decide to wait a few months, hoping the new job will 


still be there? Or, finally, do you elect to remain in Boulder for the time 
being, perhaps because of a relationship or some important interests, even 
though it does mean postponing the opportunities for growth that seem to 
await you in Oakland? 


In other words, whether or not you go along with the direction the Soma 
seems to be indicating, it is ultimately up to you to decide that for yourself. 
At the same time, I have found in my own practice over time that the Soma 
doesn’t make mistakes, and surrendering to its wisdom is always my best 
bet. It doesn’t necessarily mean that I can always do it. Or that I am ready, 
right now. There is certainly room for that in our relationship with the 
Soma. On the other hand, if the Soma knows you are basically “in” and will 
follow its indications, your relationship with it and the clarity of its voice 
will be greatly enhanced. So it is in step 11 that you begin to think through 
these matters toward some resolution. It is here you begin to take ownership 
of the information and responsibility for what you are going to do with it. 


It can be helpful at this point, or as soon as you can, to write out an 
account of the main things that came up during your Somatic Descent 
session. You don’t need an extensive record, but jot down the main themes 
or images, feelings, and words, recording enough so you will be able to 
recall later what occurred, especially the feel of what occurred. Include 
mention of everything that had some vividness, or general feelings and 
impressions. Plan to read through your entry later in the day or on the next 
day to see what else you may notice. Some of our most important insights 
come only when we are looking at our notes later; we discover things that 
we just didn’t see—or we saw but didn’t realize we saw—at the time of the 
practice. 


In this process, the Soma has delivered the truth, the isness of the 
situation. This “isness” is ultimately what the term “dharma” means: the 
actuality of what things are beyond thought. In the embodied understanding 
of Vajrayana, this is what the Buddha came to teach and this is what the 
enlightened ones realize. We may wonder, how can staying in Boulder 
versus moving to Oakland possibly be matters which the Soma, the buddha 
nature, the Buddha, would care to address? Perhaps we are thinking of the 
dharma as a teaching that provides a reliable conceptual framework, that 
helps us interpret the chaos of our own lives so it isn’t so troubling, or as 


some kind of inspiring and uplifting vision of the spiritual heights that we 
could one day attain. In that case, information about Boulder versus 
Oakland could seem quite mundane and unspiritual. 


But dharma as anything other than the basic, raw, and rugged “isness” of 
our own life—well, it just misses the point. Trungpa Rinpoche once said 
that the dharma is not the teaching about the person we imagine we could 
be or would like to be; rather, it is the teaching that directs us to the person 
we already are, the situation we are already in, and the life we already have. 


And who is that person we already are? It is not some idealized construct 
or collection of lofty ideas. The person we already are is defined by the 
unadorned reality of our lives, the open field of our actual experience, once 
we have stripped away all the conceptual judgments, preconceptions, and 
overlays. It is the dirty diapers, the domestic disagreements, the messiness, 
the hopes and fears, the pain and pleasure of our own lives. That is the 
ultimate meaning of what, in ancient Buddhism, is known as “the dharma”; 
anything else is an irreverent and irrelevant abstraction. But dharma is not 
these “mundane” realities as they are experienced and interpreted by ego; it 
is rather these very same things as the Soma sees them, as reflected in the 
immaculate mirror of our basic nature. 


From this point of view, our entire life is made up of choices to be made, 
directions taken and not taken. It is all so very simple and ordinary. Our 
choices are always flying in the no-man’s-land of where our true life 
direction lies and where we are temporizing, backfilling, or resisting. The 
holy dharma is the communication, the teaching that cuts through our 
hesitation, doubt, and self-deception and shows us the reality of the choices 
before us. That reality is the dharma, not something else. It is “things as 
they are” in this sense: Oakland holds this, Boulder holds that. That is what 
the Soma, the Buddha, knows and has to offer us. Everything counts. 
Everything offers the opportunity to surrender to what is and who we need 
to be, or to resist. Every moment of life can either be in accord with the 
“dharma” in this sense or it can be turning away. But the holy dharma is 
always there; the door is always open. 

Hold in your mind and heart throughout the day the most significant 
things from your Somatic Descent session. The new insights, inspirations, 
and directions that emerge within Somatic Descent will continue to live 


within you and continue to unfold in you beyond the session. Often, as I 
say, an image will continue to reveal facets later on that you did not notice 
at first. And sometimes a particularly significant image will continue to 
evolve and unfold, either when you are doing something else or perhaps in 
a subsequent session of Somatic Descent. Sometimes, a_ particularly 
powerful image will be a living force within you and continue to reveal 
further and deeper meanings for days, weeks, or even months and years 
after. How could any other understanding of dharma possibly be more 
prized and sought after than this—that leads us into understanding and 
being able to say “yes” to our unfolding life in its tiniest details as well as in 
its greatest expanse? 


PART THREE 


Going Further on the Journey 
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The Soma Is the Perfect Teacher 


AS THE WHOLE process of Somatic Descent plays out, the responses to our 
questioning can often be surprising or unexpected. For instance, as I’ve 
mentioned, we may have in our mind a specific issue, but it is either too 
vague, or perhaps too painful or embarrassing (especially to ourselves), to 
put it into words. So let’s say instead we go for the general, generic request: 
“What do I need to see right now?” What we may very well get back is a 
specific response to the very issue that we hadn’t seen or didn’t want to 
face. Or, in that same situation, again instead of asking the real question, we 
divert and ask something else. Again, as mentioned, the Soma may well 
ignore the conscious request and, again, address our actual question. Like 
the best teachers, the Soma isn’t necessarily going to go along with our 
conscious presentation; it is going to respond to our actual situation, our 
most pressing existential need, at that moment. I experienced this over and 
over with Trungpa Rinpoche: whatever I may have walked in the door with, 
he would answer the question I was afraid to ask or wasn’t even aware I 
had. The Soma is just like that. 


One of the important things about the responses and answers the Soma 
provides is, as already mentioned, that they are completely nonjudgmental. 
The Soma simply shows us what the actual situation is. It doesn’t brand one 
thing or situation or person as good or bad; it never tells you what you 
should do. It simply shows you what is actually there, what you didn’t want 
to see or couldn’t see. And it makes very, very clear what may be involved 
with one alternative versus another, as we saw in the example of staying in 
Boulder or moving to Oakland. Far from undermining our adult 
responsibility, our aloneness on the journey, or our human dignity, the Soma 
actually puts us back in the driver’s seat; it hands the matter back to us in 
clear and certain terms. No longer are we being driven and controlled by 
unconscious patterns and impulses. It says, okay, here is the actual 
situation; now it is up to you to figure out what you are going to do with it. 


Making Sense of My Life Path 


At this point, I would like to talk about some personal examples in order to 
clarify further how Somatic Descent actually works in our lives. Here is one 
that illustrates how Somatic Descent can address the very largest situations 
in our lives, ones involving basic directions and deepest meanings of our 
lives. Some backstory will be necessary and I apologize for its length. 
Beginning at least when I was about twelve or thirteen and for the next 
decade and a half, I had many extraordinarily compelling dreams—almost 
on a weekly basis—always with the same theme and the same imagery. I 
was hiking, alone, high up in the mountains of Tibet—somehow at that age 
I knew about Tibet and that that was where I was in the dreams. I was 
always on the same exact mountain path—going up and up. And there was 
always the same feeling: trying to get back to a place of great sacredness for 
me, high up, a place of solitary retreat, so very, very familiar and the object 
of intense, overwhelming—I would say even wild, unbearable—longing. I 
knew this particular mountain, its shape and rock formations, every step of 
the way of this trail upward, and I could feel in my body the energy, the 
huge magnetic draw of that cave to which, it felt, I so desperately and 
urgently needed to return. 


In these dreams, of which there must have been literally hundreds over 
the years, as I was hiking up and up, I would feel the utter aloneness of my 
quest: no villages or settlements, no person for dozens or hundreds of miles. 
And in my body I would feel a sense of fullness, self-reliance, and self- 
sufficiency, and also a sense of the purity and freedom of my desolation. 
And, in spite of the intense, unfulfilled longing, I also felt so happy and at 
peace with myself because I was doing what I must; I was doing what was 
me. 


All through those years, whatever my outward circumstances, whatever 
the activities of my junior high school, high school, and then college and 
finally graduate school life, on some deep level the only thing I actually 
ever wanted was to get back to that holy place and stay there forever. It was 
my true place. It never occurred to me to tell anyone about these dreams; 
nonetheless they were—far and away—the most compelling part of my life, 


never challenged by the apparently normal life of family, friends, school, 
sports, and so on. 


So compelling were these dreams that when I entered an Ivy League 
college in the fall of 1960, my sole intention was to drop out as soon as I 
could save enough money to try to get back to “that place.” At that time, at 
the end of the 1950s really, nobody dropped out of college, ever, especially 
an elite one like that, unless you were seriously troubled or just out of your 
mind. In any case, I didn’t think about any of that until my college 
counselor, to whom I reported my intention replied, “Are you crazy? What 
is wrong with you? You are throwing away your life.” And then, of course, 
I had my parents, especially my father, to deal with. 


In any case, after my sophomore year, I embarked on a sixteen-month 
journey; I traveled to Asia, ending up in the Himalayan regions, attempting 
to get into Tibet—which, at that time, was completely closed. Subsequently, 
the dreams eventually led me back to college and into the religion 
department (created the year I was away), to a religion major and then 
graduate study of religion, and finally to Trungpa Rinpoche when I was 
twenty-eight. In our first meeting, after my asking some questions, 
Rinpoche said to me, “Yes, fine, you are remembering your past life; just 
don’t be so hung up on it that you can’t relate to this one.” This certainly 
has been an issue my entire life, which the Somatic Descent I am about to 
describe addressed in no uncertain terms. 


With Rinpoche as my teacher I was able to develop a life of meditation, 
solitary retreat, ever-deepening understanding of Buddhism and Tibet, and 
the university and dharma teaching, although I never felt that was enough. 
It wasn’t solving my basic problem. Although family, colleagues, and work 
have been part of my life most of the way along, somehow there has always 
been a part of me that was elsewhere: still looking for that sacred, isolated, 
high-up retreat place, just longing to get back. From a certain point of view, 
I didn’t and couldn’t care about anything else the way I cared about that. 
And I think everyone else could feel that in me. 


In the past decades, my external life seems to have drifted further and 
further away from that object of my inspiration and longing: more intense 
family life, a very busy work life as a university teacher, administration, 
books to write, then a community to look after, students to train, and 


generally more work down here in the valley and the challenges of finding 
enough time to practice. 

Over the past few years, there has been this lingering question: Have I 
somehow gotten off track? Am I betraying my original calling? Am I no 
longer doing what I came here for? And for what? Am I wasting my life 
and my time? But the question was so fundamental and, in a way, so 
threatening, I never thought to formulate it and present it to my Soma. 


Then one day I lay down for a session of Somatic Descent and, literally 
before my head hit the pillow, an incredibly strong and moving image 
appeared, in a flash, and I saw everything about what has changed—how it 
is for me now and why it is this way. Again I was high up in the mountains, 
hiking along a ridge, once again alone in the fullness, inwardness, and 
aloneness of my journey; but this time, the scene and the message were 
entirely different. I was on the crest of a huge, grassy, rolling hill, very high 
up, crossing over the crest to where the trail led—it didn’t lead upward, as 
in the past, but curved over the brim of this high hill and led downward— 
and what it led down to was a valley and a village, seen far below, filled 
with all the people of the world living their ordinary lives in all their variety 
and busyness and bustle. 


And here is what I understood: all the sense of sacredness and my destiny 
of the high retreat places was now no longer high up but rather in the valley 
far down below toward which, following the trail, I was now descending. 
And I could see that my innermost journey was leading me there. Thus it 
was that the Soma showed me the situation: the very powerful inspiration of 
all those previous years had appeared once more, completely there, but now 
as the driving force behind and in my now-very-different life direction. 


From that, my present life makes more sense and it is now something I 
am able to say “yes” to: I am now called down into the valley, down out of 
the solitude into the multitude, to all the life and all the people, and that is 
why things have been seeming so different and so difficult over the recent 
years. So it is that the Soma speaks, when the time is right, and it shows us 
what we need to see and move toward—not our memories or our wishful 
thinking, but the life that we are called by fate to live at this moment. In this 
instantaneous image, my whole life, past, present, and future, seemed to be 
fully laid out and displayed and, amazingly, clarified. Although this 


experience happened years ago, the image and its message are completely 
fresh and alive. Not that this is easy for me: I often find myself gazing up 
toward those old, beloved peaks and I realize I will never feel at home in 
the tumult. But at least now I know what’s going on, why things are this 
way, and what I need to be leaning into. 


Responding to Illness 


I’d like to describe another similar personal example of how Somatic 
Descent can help us find and can clarify our life direction, this time in 
relation to sickness and health. In this example, I was confronted with a 
critically important choice that needed to be made in what appeared to be a 
potentially very serious illness. It was a choice that I did not have the 
information, insight, or, frankly, the bravery to make. 


About twenty-five years ago, while I was in a long solitary retreat, I fell 
suddenly ill. The symptoms were intense and left me unable even to sit up 
comfortably. After my retreat, I consulted my physician. Suspecting the 
worst, she took me to a specialist. Based on some pretty strong evidence, 
the two of them concluded—and informed me—that I had a particularly 
lethal form of cancer and had, at most, three months to live. Some of the 
tests seemed conclusive, but others did not. But the doctors had no doubts. 
At this time, though, I consulted two naturopaths and both of them said 
maybe the diagnosis is incorrect, but the explanations they suggested were 
not all that clear or convincing. Meanwhile, the doctors were advising me to 
have exploratory surgery, which would have laid me up for weeks—if 
everything went well. One said, “We know you have cancer, we just have to 
get more details.” So I was in quite a traffic jam of fear, confusion, anxiety, 
and dread. 


So one day in the midst of all of this, I lay down in the small basement 
meditation room in our Boulder house, covered my eyes, and did a Somatic 
Descent. Suddenly I was walking along a big, wide, well-traveled road in 
the Colorado foothills where I live, heading north. Straight ahead were the 
Front Range towns and cities, up to Fort Collins. To the right were the 
plains and more towns. All known and familiar territory. But on my left, 


coming right up to the left margin of this road, were densely forested hills 
going up and up, steeply climbing into the mountainous wildermess. 


Somehow I understood that this big, well-traveled road I was on was the 
way of Western allopathic medicine, the conventional approach of my two 
doctors telling me, “Just do it our way; you have no other real choices right 
now; anything else would be foolish.” I was walking along this road, 
heading north and, truthfully, I didn’t see any other options either. 


But then I happened to glance to the left and I noticed a faint, indistinct 
path heading off the main road, going up and disappearing into the thick 
forest and the wilderness beyond. The tiny track was really just grass 
matted down and it was clear that hardly anybody ever went there, maybe 
only one person and not recently. 


Somehow I knew that that path represented a different approach from the 
conventional one that my doctors were offering me. In that faint, hardly 
visible track, I could feel in my whole body an invitation; but I understood 
that by heading off the main road, up this almost invisible trace, I was going 
to have to really take a chance; I would have to leave behind and abandon 
the familiar, seemingly safe world of conventional medicine. In so doing, I 
would be embarking on my own journey of discovery to find out if I was 
going to live or I was going to die, and what the universe held for me. I was 
going to have to trust the voice of my Soma. 


Here is what I find so fascinating, even today: in this vision, instantly, 
before I even had a chance to think about it, and with no hesitation, I found 
myself abruptly breaking from the main road—turning left, and heading up 
the nearly trackless path. I had somehow made a decision, but it happened 
so quickly and spontaneously, I was shocked. As I turned left, up the almost 
trackless track, I felt a sense of glorious freedom, so beautifully and 
joyfully alone, along with great anticipation and excitement about what lay 
ahead. “Okay,” I thought, “I guess that’s it.” I felt in that instant not so 
much that I was on a quest to heal but rather—something far more 
fundamental and important—I was on a quest to find my true self and my 
true life, whatever that meant; at this moment, I felt the deep contentment of 
being myself, more than ever before. It was similar to the sense of rightness 
and contentment on that mountain up and up. 


As we live our lives, obviously, much of the time we are buried in the 
mundane demands, challenges, and details of our day-to-day existence. 
Often, we feel we have lost track of who we are and why we are doing what 
we are doing. Or we become so inundated with the day-to-day that we are 
not even aware that we have lost touch with the bigger picture. And when 
we need that bigger picture, as in the example just described, we can’t find 
It. 


As both of my examples suggest, Somatic Descent helps us stay aware of 
and aligned with our deeper purpose in being alive. And that kind of 
alignment is not just critical but essential for our own health, well-being, 
and flourishing on every level: physical, psychological, social, and spiritual. 
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Trauma and Somatic Descent 


SOMATIC DESCENT, LIKE virtually all forms of meditation, opens up our 
awareness and our experience, not just to what our ego likes and welcomes 
but also to what it doesn’t like and would rather keep away. No secret 
among meditators that this is the ego’s MO—avoid what is felt to be 
unpleasant or threatening and try to suck in and consume whatever pleasure 
and gratification it can find. And this leads to the kind of smallness, 
pettiness, and disconnection that many of us are looking to address with 
meditation. 


The ego knows no stopping: it goes on and on and on with this game 
until we fall ill, blow up our own life, or lose our mental and emotional 
balance. Feeding the ego nonstop does, at least according to Buddhism, 
eventually lead to such outcomes. It reminds me of one particular 
chipmunk, on one of my long solitary retreats, whose territory happened to 
include the cabin where I used to make daily food offerings. After a couple 
of months of gorging on all the food, the chipmunk became so bloated and 
fat he could hardly move. And then after several months of this, one day he 
had disappeared, probably because his system gave out or he couldn’t 
escape from some predator. 


An Issue of Trust 


In relation to most other forms of meditation, though, especially those that 
operate in a more top-down way with executive control never being quite 
ceded, in Somatic Meditation and especially Somatic Descent, the opening 
up we experience is more thorough and inclusive. As I’ve been saying, in 
moving our awareness into the body, we are relaxing the left brain’s grip on 
our “me” quite fully, even and most especially the meditating “me.” This 


does ask a lot of the meditator. Eventually it comes down to an issue of 
trust. How much do we trust our body, our unmediated experience, our life? 
These are questions that, as meditators, but especially as practitioners of 
Somatic Meditation, we are asking ourselves constantly. Even within the 
most trusting of us—and the trust does emerge gradually out of our actual 
experience on the cushion—there are wells and depths of mistrust, of 
everything. We are always working with that. The question is not “Do you 
have that level of trust?” because no one can honestly say “yes.” The real 
question is “Do you want to, or are you willing, to work, on a daily basis, 
with the actual level of mistrust you discover in yourself?” 


Given the unique mental and emotional openness developed in Somatic 
Descent, it is a natural part of the process and to be expected that all kinds 
of difficult things, unresolved personal issues, arise into our awareness and 
demand our attention. Some of them can be painful and frightening, 
particularly those that we might think of as extreme attachment injuries or 
traumas. 


In this chapter, I do not intend to talk about using Somatic Descent as a 
therapeutic technique to surface, work with, and resolve trauma. Rather 
what I intend to do is address the small and large traumas that are going to 
come to the surface through our practice. Since they are going to come up 
in any case, how can we understand the interface between Somatic Descent 
and trauma? How might we understand and relate with traumatic feelings 
that do come up? And how can we use Somatic Descent to make a 
relationship with the destabilizing material? What outcomes can we look 
for? And when should we get up off our cushion and call a trauma 
specialist? I am not a trauma specialist, either a theoretician or an 
authorized therapist, so I am speaking here strictly as a layperson. However, 
because I have had so much meditative experience myself and because I 
have taught university students and meditators for almost five decades, I 
have been compelled to think about these questions. 


In its initial usages in modern culture, the term “trauma” referred to 
extreme psychic injuries: so extreme, in fact, that they leave their victims 
beside themselves with psychological anguish and often unable to engage in 
life or even function at all. The more we have come to understand trauma 
and work with it, though, the more evident it is becoming that 


incapacitating trauma affecting some people is the extreme end of a 
spectrum; in fact, all of us suffer some degree of trauma, and more of us are 
coming to believe that simply to be human is to suffer violations of our 
person that we cannot handle. My own sense is that this understanding is 
found in the earliest Buddhist teachings. Specifically, in my view, “trauma” 
is a modern term for what the Buddha meant by duhkha, the large and small 
grinding of discomfort, dis-ease, and suffering from which we seem 
perpetually unable to escape. All the various experiences and current 
understandings of trauma, it seems to be, ultimately derive from this basic 
human reality. 


The Buddha also taught (in the philosophical teachings known as 
Abhidharma) another important thing: the problem with duhkha—let’s use 
that as a stand-in for “trauma” for now—is that it continues to operate from 
the shadows, unsuspected, and often to profoundly limit the lives we are 
able to live. For duhkha that we don’t see but are always fighting against— 
trauma—leaves us damaged and more or less dysfunctional. It always 
restricts our ability to see, sense, and feel our own person and our capacity 
to live our lives fully. It keeps us trapped in samsara, to use the Buddhist 
term. The term “samsara” is especially apt in this context: it means 
repeating over and over the same habitual patterns, the same vain attempts 
to escape from the imprisonment of our pain. 


Processing Trauma: Avoiding Spiritual Bypassing 


We can look at the “problem” of trauma more specifically. The spiritual 
journey of meditation is, of course, all about removing obstacles in our 
perception of reality, freeing our capacities to see, to know, to feel, and to 
love, and living life in a completely open and unguarded way. Embodied 
enlightenment. Anytime there is unconscious, unresolved trauma, it is not 
just our day-to-day experience but also our awareness that is inevitably 
compromised. This is because to maintain the kind of repression that keeps 
the traumatic material buried in our unconscious, so we don’t have to 
experience it, a part of our awareness has to split off and be constantly on 
guard, moment by moment making sure that we do not have to feel the 


threatening material. Anytime there is unresolved trauma, and we are not 
working directly with it, our spiritual practice turns into spiritual bypassing, 
wherein we are using our meditation practice to reinforce the exclusion of 
the traumatic material. In this sense, I would say that the work of meditation 
is trauma work; and I would also suggest the converse, that trauma work— 
no matter who is doing it and no matter the conscious intention—is always 
and inherently spiritual work, in the sense of freeing us to live fully and 
without restriction. 


Thus, to repeat: if we are going to follow a meditative path, one way or 
the other, we will be working with trauma. In fact, I would go further and 
say that the success or failure of any spiritual path today is going to be 
largely determined by its ability to deal with trauma. Our spiritual 
endeavors will move forward to the extent that we are able to uncover, 
engage, and work through our traumas. 


There are three somewhat distinct ways in which we may consider the 
topic of trauma and its relation to meditation practice and especially 
Somatic Descent. First, we may talk about trauma in the classical sense as a 
cataclysmic event or events (“shock trauma”) or as a life situation 
(“developmental trauma”) that produces tremendous, incapacitating torment 
in us, freezing us and rendering us incapable of living a meaningful or 
functional life. Second, we may talk about trauma as something which, on a 
less drastic scale, arises from the fundamentally assaultive and violent 
nature of the human condition that all of us experience and suffer from to 
some degree. 


Then there is a third way of talking about traumatic process, the Buddhist 
one, which here I want to specifically reference in terms of the Tibetan 
Buddhist tradition, as discussed in my earlier book on the somatic practice 
of pure awareness.” According to Tibetan Buddhism, the human ego itself is 
a trauma response. This is to say that experience itself, just by its very 
nature, when received without filters and known directly by our Soma, is so 
intense and boundless that it surpasses our ego’s ability to handle it and so 
we shut down. This goes on constantly, for all of us, just by virtue of being 
human. Tibetan tradition, as interpreted by Trungpa Rinpoche, says that 
when we meet any new experience—and this happens in every moment— 
we retract, withdraw, and freeze, assimilating only a tiny fraction of what 


the groundless ground of our Soma knows; the rest is pushed out of 
awareness, down into the unconscious.!” In this way, the first two levels of 
trauma mentioned above are instances of a more fundamental, universal 
process by which we all as humans maintain our small sense of self, our 
ego, in the face of the sheer magnitude and immensity of unfiltered 
experience. 


The Persistence of Experience 


Things happen to us, perhaps starting before birth, that violate and 
compromise our sense of being, that we are incapable of fully feeling or 
integrating. From the Soma’s point of view, all experience is sacred and it 
must not and cannot ever be truly lost. If our current sense of self cannot 
assimilate it, then it will be held within the depths of the body in 
safekeeping, so to speak, until the time for integration has arrived and it can 
make itself known to our conscious self. 


Chégyam Trungpa referred to experience as a living force, almost an 
entity, with its own birth, existence, and death. Like everything under the 
sun, human experience—all the experiences—in their very nature must 
fulfill their own specific, unique life cycle. Within our own system, they 
have arisen for reasons we may never understand, but they require to be 
received and known in our Soma; then to be accepted as new information 
by our conscious self; and then to be taken in and integrated into our 
consciousness, bringing about transformation in our neurological being, our 
way of seeing, experiencing, and acting. This is how we learn and change at 
the deepest level. Such is the sacredness of all experience, of whatever sort, 
and what it offers us not just as individuals but as members of the vast 
human community past, present, and future and, beyond that, the infinite 
fabric of Life. 


But trauma of whatever sort interrupts and cuts off this life cycle of 
experience. Whether trauma is sudden, cataclysmic, and shattering or 
developed over a long period in a psychologically or physically hostile 
situation, or falls within the realm of “normal” human life, it has the same 
result: the rejected and repressed experience is held, in the depths of the 


Soma, of the unconscious, awaiting the opportunity for resolution. All the 
unlived and incomplete experience, already known in our Soma and denied 
entrance into consciousness, has nowhere to go; it just sits, in the darkness 
of the body, like a huge meal that we do not have the capacity to digest. 


But the key point is this: it is never, ever lost. It never just goes away. 
There is much thinking today that the persistence of unresolved “traumatic” 
experience may even transcend our own death, that it may endure through 
generations, encoded in our genetic system, until someone comes along 
who can resolve it and bring closure to it. Interestingly, this is, in fact, the 
Buddhist teaching about karma. It literally lives on forever, “life after life,” 
until it is resolved. Until that moment, it lives on, we might say, held and 
known within the neurological framework of our body/mind. And it causes 
problems for us and those around us and our communities and cultures. Our 
conscious life, depending on the severity of the trauma, largely becomes an 
exercise in denying and working around the threatening feelings of pain, 
loss, humiliation, or whatever it may be, and kidnapping everything and 
everybody around us into being our slaves and minions in our denial and 
avoidance. 


As we know, the experience of violation, at whatever age, sets up deep 
emotional and perceptual patterns of defensive, survival response, far below 
the level of conscious awareness; and then, for the rest of our lives, all of us 
are more or less victims of these patterns, unless we address them directly. 
Unless the violation we experienced was so brutal and incapacitating that 
we have to address it, most of us cruise blithely along without facing the 
fact—except perhaps in nightmares or moments of crisis—that our 
experience of ourselves, other people, and the larger world is not accurate 
and objective, as we may think; it is not how things actually are. And often, 
it is very twisted. We don’t generally see that our experience is highly 
distorted by all kinds of unconscious but nevertheless highly active and 
impactful emotional assumptions, dispositions, prejudices, and biases about 
how things are. 


Thus, as I am saying, trauma doesn’t just sit in our bodies in a dead and 
inert form. Like a physical pustule that needs to be opened, allowed to be 
discharged, cleansed, and aerated to heal, the trauma held in our bodies is 
waiting for healing, to complete its intended life cycle. Yet, although trauma 


wants to be healed and although our Soma brings it to our attention through 
symptoms as job number one and calls us to resolve it, most of us shy 
away; hoping for the best, we try to get along as best we can, pretending the 
traumas are not there and not taking responsibility for dealing with them or 
for the harm that our avoidance inflicts on others. 


However, when we take up the spiritual path, we run into a special 
problem. As we have seen, the meditative journey—unless it is simply one 
of avoidance and spiritual bypassing—involves exploring our experience, 
uncovering and eliminating all the obscurations, blockages, and obstacles 
that get between us and living our life fully. On a more practical level, as 
we make our meditative way, the openness and stillness we develop in our 
mind provides room for the Soma to call to us with more clarity, force, and 
insistence; and, seen in this light, what it is calling us to is the trauma work. 
Sometimes, in fact, as we practice, symptoms become much more vivid and 
painfully unavoidable and may even appear to worsen. This is not a bad 
thing. In fact, opening of our awareness is a broad invitation to the Soma to 
surface whatever dark and hidden parts have been waiting, in need of being 
seen, experienced, and healed, and this is a very positive development. Thus 
it is that, as I say, when we meditate, we are going to be dealing, at least to 
some significant degree, with our own traumatized parts. 


And so, beyond this not being an unfortunate circumstance of practice, 
we could say that somatically based meditation—and, in particular, Somatic 
Descent—presents itself as an effective technique for locating, identifying, 
and resolving trauma; at the same time, of course, like any strong method, it 
has to be used at the right time, in the right context, with the appropriate 
supporting modalities, and in the right way. 


Modalities for Healing Trauma 


The trauma specialist Bessel Van der Kolk, in his book The Body Keeps the 
Score: Brain, Mind, and Body in the Healing of Trauma, summarizes the 
three ways in which we, in modern culture, seek to treat and heal trauma. 
Let’s consider the first two, which are the well-known modalities of talk 
therapy and psycho-pharmacological intervention: “(1) top down by 


talking...with others, and allowing ourselves to know and understand what 
is going on with us, while processing the memories of the trauma” and “(2) 
by taking medicines that shut down inappropriate alarm reactions, or [the 
somatic approach] by utilizing other technologies that change the way the 
brain organizes information.” ! 


Talk therapy, the classic therapeutic model since Sigmund Freud, is 
helpful but limited in trauma work because, as Van der Kolk mentions 
based on his experience treating war veterans, often the very deepest layers 
of trauma lie beyond the reach of language; the brain’s speech center, the 
Broca’s area, is often immobilized in traumatized individuals and they find 
themselves trapped in a realm of mute horror; they are simply 
neurologically incapable of voicing and fully meeting the actual 
experiences they have been through, either to themselves or to others. The 
same thing can be said about trauma that may have occurred before we had 
any language capacity. Psycho-pharmacological intervention can ameliorate 
symptoms but, by itself, generally does not address the underlying causes. 
The third approach is what Van der Kolk calls the “bottom up” method: 
“allowing the body first to show us and let us experience those assaults and 
horrors that we have been shutting out over our entire lives; and then, 
second, to allow deeper experiences that profoundly and “viscerally 
contradict the helplessness, rage, or collapse that result from trauma” in the 
first place.!° 


You can probably see how Somatic Descent simply and elegantly 
embodies this third approach: through the somatic practices, we are making 
contact with our fundamental Soma, the All-Knowing Groundless Ground, 
the open and spacious territory of our own somatic awareness. As we 
connect more and more deeply with this part of ourselves, we experience a 
sense not only of health and well-being, but of openness, expansiveness, 
and freedom. It is a fact proven over and over by meditators that no matter 
how tormented our state of mind just prior to touching in to this state, once 
we are there all of our pain and suffering is experienced in a new light. It is 
as if we were standing on a high sand dune overlooking a peaceful ocean on 
a beautiful summer day, and we hear a radio playing—our troubled feelings 
and thoughts—but as if in the far, far distance, barely perceptible at all. And 


somehow, that far-off, barely heard radio enhances the beauty and peace of 
the space. 


And then this openness provides the psychological room, so to speak, for 
us to receive, experience, and live through the terrible, tyrannical, and 
tormenting feelings that have been buried for so long and kept us so 
imprisoned. And, as body-based therapists such as Peter Levine have shown 
over and over, when we are able to allow all the somatic feelings of original 
trauma to be fully felt in the body, then we find freedom from their thrall. 


The experience of our primordial Soma does not just provide temporary 
relief from the claustrophobic prison of our perhaps unbearable suffering; it 
is also fundamentally healing for exactly the reason Van der Kolk states. At 
the very deepest somatic level, in a tangible, completely experiential, and 
visceral way, our experience now “contradicts the helplessness, rage, or 
collapse that result from trauma.” Whenever our traumas are triggered or 
activated—and we don’t have to be severely traumatized to experience this 
—our suffering always feels eternal, as if “this is just how things are, this is 
who I am, and this is going to go on forever.” How many people have taken 
their own lives (or attempted to) out of such thoughts? Touching into the 
intrinsic openness, health, and freedom of the natural state of our body 
shows the traumatic feeling for what it is...a particular state of mind 
occurring at a particular time within a much, much bigger, nonpathological 
environment of our basic self—that part of our self that is immutable, 
beyond any hurt, insult, or injury. As I have repeatedly seen over the course 
of decades of teaching meditation, this experience is deeply, deeply healing. 


But certainly this process is not without its steep challenges. As 
mentioned, the more openness we develop within our mind, the more room 
the Soma has to bring to us its imperatives for our own further spiritual 
growth and development. To say again, the Soma’s job number one for us is 
the healing of unresolved trauma; to say it another way, trauma is a part of 
ourselves: all the parts of ourselves—and their number is legion—that want 
to see the light of day. They are all clamoring for our willing engagement; 
they all want healing and release. In fact, there is no other way for us to 
grow and change at the most fundamental level, which is what the spiritual 
journey is all about. 


Particularly when we practice Somatic Descent, we are signing on to this 
process and taking ownership of it. We are inviting our body to bring to us 
whatever unresolved issues are waiting in the wings for exposure, 
disclosure, and resolution. This is why the path of Somatic Meditation 
requires much bravery. In working with our body in this way, we are 
stepping consciously, deliberately, and courageously forward to meet 
ourselves in our totality, to accept whatever developmental challenges are 
up for us, to accept the body’s wisdom about what is needed, and to 
surrender into the largely unknown transformations and outcomes that will 
inevitably occur. 


So the process of somatic spirituality brings us face-to-face with both the 
problem of our trauma and with its resolution. Importantly, in Vajrayana 
style, the solution is provided, first, through a direct, experiential 
connection with the groundless ground of our primordial Soma. Then, 
within that environment of spaciousness, eternal health and wholesomeness, 
and freedom, our body brings to us the issues that require healing. It is 
probably most frequently the case that we are already to some extent aware 
of the traumatic feelings, but in and of itself, this is not healing. Still, step 1 
is connecting deeply with the vast peace and well-being of our basic Soma. 
Then step 2 is opening to, feeling, going through what comes up, but 
remaining in connection with our deepest self. And then, as has already 
been suggested, in Somatic Descent, the Soma takes a third step, a further 
and even more active and engaged role in our healing. It actually shows us 
precisely where we are stuck, right now, and what we need to do, very 
specifically, to take another step. 
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From Trauma to Transformation 


HERE I'D LIKE to look closer at how Somatic Descent reveals underlying 
trauma through a personal example. This one is significant for our 
discussion in the way in which it illustrates the gentleness of Somatic 
Descent, how even quite serious trauma can be handled, by our body, in a 
way so that it is neither too threatening nor overwhelming. In this example, 
the Soma comes off as a most intelligent, loving, wise, and skillful healer of 
quite extensive developmental trauma. 


Traveling in Time 


In the personal example I want to describe, I was carrying out Somatic 
Descent, but was feeling extraordinarily impatient. In fact, I had been going 
through a period when more or less every time I practiced the Somatic 
Descent—or any other kind of Somatic Meditation, for that matter— 
nothing seemed to be happening; no somatic feeling at all, or so it seemed. I 
felt really impatient about this and just could not get to what significant 
somatic feeling might be waiting underneath. This went on and on for a few 
weeks and I seemed to be just stuck right there. 


Then one day I suddenly realized that my impatience itself was the 
primary—in fact, the very strong and now completely obvious—felt sense 
of my somatic field. And actually, when I sensed into it more fully, and 
used the techniques mentioned above, I saw that “impatience” was a little 
too abstract a word. What I actually felt was an irresistible, visceral desire 
to “get on with it.” Sensing into this “get on with it” feeling, it evolved into 
something more precise: I need to get away from “this’—what I was 
feeling right now, the impatience—and get to “that,” which was whatever it 
was I thought my Soma might have for me. 


Exploring that feeling, I then realized something I had not seen before at 
all: that in my life I have often had this very same feeling: an overpowering 
feeling of impatience and a desire to “move on”; but then I realized, that 
isn’t quite it. In this situation and in so many others, I actually felt an 
irresistible desire to run, run away, to escape from “this,” wherever I am at 
the moment, and get to some imagined “that.” And for some reason, the 
“this” always has some feeling of being unbearably or intolerably 
claustrophobic. 


In my mind I am running away toward the next thing because something 
in me thinks that the next thing will be an improvement. Though as a 
Buddhist, intellectually I know better, emotionally my whole feel is the 
unbearable claustrophobia of “this” and the irresistible, wishful assumption 
about how much better “that” will be. Here I was in my meditation 
practicing Somatic Descent, the one time that is supposed to be mine and 
mine alone, and I still wanted to run away! And I realized that this is 
actually how I feel, on a very subtle level, every time I sit down to meditate. 


So next I started to explore this somatic feeling of wanting to get away 
from “this.” When I asked this part of me, this feeling, “Why do you want 
to escape?” what I got back was “Because wherever I am, I cannot be. 
There is never any room for me to be here, be me, and so I have to run 
away.” And, further, “I am running, I am trying to escape, because it is the 
only way to save myself.” 


From this point in my Somatic Descent, things unfolded further, quite 
quickly. Now came the realization that this feeling that I can’t just be and 
the reaction of just wanting to escape and run in order to save myself, is one 
of the basic, default senses of my entire life. We are not talking here just 
about my feeling in Somatic Descent, or even in my meditation. Beyond 
that, I realized I have always had this feeling in my everyday life: always in 
a hurry, always rushing, always needing to move on to the next thing, as if 
that were going to save me. Never any real space to be, to be fully with 
others, even to take satisfaction or joy in my work, my relationships, or my 
larger life. The shock of recognition made my face burn. 

At this point, I suddenly found myself being pulled abruptly back, like 
traveling backward through a tunnel back in time, back and back and back, 
and where I came out was into the living room of the old stone house in 


Darien, Connecticut, where I grew up, with the other members of my natal 
family present, where so much of the family drama took place. Suddenly I 
was the young boy, in that family, and feeling just exactly the same way 
only much more intensely: overwhelmed with claustrophobia, as if I 
couldn’t breathe, crushed by red-hot walls closing in, and wanting to get out 
and run for my life. 


In fact, in that family situation, there was significant mental dysfunction 
—with incessant turbulent, chaotic storms, emotional torment, fighting, and 
struggle on a daily basis. I was sometimes a bystander and sometimes tried 
to be a peacemaker, but it was so horrifying, intolerable, and so global I was 
basically completely powerless; except I could run. Beginning well before 
adolescence and continuing until I left home for college, feeling my self and 
my own state of being in the situation was really unbearable and I always 
just wanted to escape. In response, I spent most of my free time out-of- 
doors having adventures in the woods or on the ocean, alone or with my 
peer group, alighting at home, as my mother used to say, just to sleep or get 
a quick meal and a shower. This began probably when I was ten or eleven. 
And I loved to run, wherever and whenever, sometimes for hours. But what 
we all missed was that I was running for my life; I was fighting for my very 
existence. 


Because this wanting to move on, to escape to the next thing, has always 
been so basic to my feeling about myself and how I unconsciously assumed 
one is and has to be in order to live, I thought this relentless impatience was 
reality. So I didn’t notice it. But then the Soma called me to attention, called 
me to engage it in a more conscious way. 


The Soma’s Way of Healing 


Let’s look a little more closely at what unfolded in the above example. In 
my Somatic Descent, I was attending to my body, but drifting along in a 
state of impatience and irritation; suddenly, the All-Knowing Groundless 
Ground, the all-spacious, basic Soma, came online in a flash: “Wait! The 
impatience is actually what is going on in the somatic field and what you 
need to pay attention to.” This represented an instant of dis-identification 


with the symptom of the trauma, the impatience—and a moment of 
connecting with the impartial witness of the basic Soma, that dimension of 
awareness beneath either identifying with or repressing the problematic 
feeling. Now I found myself looking further into the impatience, with 
curiosity and full attention. As I contemplated, opened, and wordlessly 
questioned the depths of the Soma, I was led through a step-by-step 
journey. 

What I find so interesting about the process that unfolded in this example 
is that the Soma initiated it in such a mild and unobtrusive way, then led me 
forward very gradually by offering one prompt after another, one piece of 
the puzzle, and then another and another, and ended by disclosing the whole 
picture. And, characteristic of its style, it did so not with concepts or words, 
but strictly with feelings, images, and scenarios. Although it was 
extraordinarily difficult to find myself back in my family, feeling those 
intolerable feelings, nevertheless because of my grounding in—and 
acquired trust of—my Soma and its unconditional openness, there was 
room for the whole process to occur without my being distracted or derailed 
by fear or doubt. Once I got over the shock of what I saw, I was not only 
relieved, I was excited at this basic discovery. It seemed so very important 
and shed light on a lot of things I had wondered about. And this discovery 
felt fresh and free in a new way. 


It is most important that we understand these kinds of breakthroughs in 
working with trauma in an accurate and realistic way. My personal feeling 
is that we probably never rid ourselves entirely of the psycho-physiological 
patterns laid down in our traumas. What does change, though—and what 
changed in me as a result of this experience—is our ability to see those 
patterns when they come up: to view them with much more understanding 
and compassion, to distance ourselves and dis-identify with them so that we 
don’t fall for the temptation of acting them out, and to work with them 
skillfully so that they can become a stepping-stone into a larger, more 
fulfilling life. 


By distancing and dis-identifying, I mean seeing them not as “who we 
fundamentally are,” but as just one, small part of ourselves—and, moreover, 
a part that may still be hurting and in need of the acceptance, care, and 
healing that the basic Soma is right there to provide. It is quite interesting 


and moving, actually, to notice that when we take this approach to our own 
trauma, we may well find in ourselves spontaneous wellsprings of 
compassion and empathy for others and their suffering that we never knew 
were there. 


What Is Best for Your Journey at This Time? 


It may perhaps be obvious that, particularly if we have experienced severe 
and debilitating trauma and have not yet gained some basic tools and 
confidence in working with it, we would be best advised not to take up the 
practice of Somatic Descent just yet. The reason has already been stated: 
when we do this practice, it taps us into our body and this opens gates of 
experiences for which, if we have been acutely traumatized, we may not be 
fully prepared. As mentioned, the ultimate answer to resolving trauma lies 
in the body, but in the case of severe trauma, there are more gradual and 
gentle ways of approaching the body’s wisdom and its healing powers that 
had best happen first, before taking up the kind of Somatic Meditation that 
Somatic Descent represents. The work of therapists such as Peter Levine 
and his Somatic Experiencing provides excellent resources, and so do other 
somatic healing methods such as Hakomi, Focusing, Feldenkreis, and other 
similar body-centered therapeutic modalities. Another very effective and 
potentially transformative method is the Internal Family Systems therapy 
model developed by Richard C. Schwartz, a method that is as deeply 
somatic as any I know. I would particularly recommend IFS because it is 
not just extraordinarily compatible with Somatic Meditation, but in many 
ways the two approaches are mutually reinforcing of each other. An 
excellent overview of many of these methods as well as their rationales may 
be found in Bessel Van der Kolk’s The Body Keeps the Score. 


Beyond Meditation 


Even if we do not feel the need to defer entry into Somatic Meditation 
pending some kind of therapy, I still recommend that we assume that either 


our own therapeutic work or our engagement with a somatically trained 
therapist will likely be advisable at various points along the way. At various 
points in the practice, as I’ve been saying, very challenging material can be 
expected to appear. Although the body is the ultimate reference point and 
answer, in this day and age, we can’t just tell people, “Go back to your 
cushion, stay with your experience, and everything will eventually work 
out.” 


While this is the traditional instruction in many of the Asian Buddhist 
traditions, we have to remember that Asian practitioners had a few things 
critical to their successful practice that we modern people don’t have. For 
one thing, those following the meditative traditions often had enormous 
amounts of time in retreat without distractions. I can report that those long 
stretches do enable us to work through difficult emotional content on our 
own, though it can take a long time and be really challenging. Secondly, the 
level of trauma and mental dysfunction in our world, and the level of 
moment-by-moment pressure and stress, is completely unimaginable in a 
premodern and especially in a traditional Asian context. And, finally, 
practitioners had communities and networks of support around them, if they 
got into trouble or if they just needed them—something very few of us have 
to any comparable extent. 


Thus it is that I recommend connecting with a therapeutic system that is 
somatically based and that you trust, find mentors within that system, and 
incorporate its methods into your practice life. There are many valid and 
potentially helpful other resources out there. Then, use the wisdom of your 
chosen “companion tradition” to deepen your confidence and your skill in 
working through attachment injuries, disorders, traumas, or whatever it may 
be. 


To put this in a slightly larger frame, I already mentioned Van der Kolk’s 
summary of the three techniques that are typically used in contemporary 
trauma work: talk therapy, psycho-pharmacological intervention, and direct 
work with the body. Though it is finally somatic work that unlocks the 
doors to the resolution of trauma, Van der Kolk remarks that in the people 
he treats for trauma, most need some combination of all three of the 
approaches. Importantly, I have found that this same three-pronged 
approach is generally most effective for somatic meditators in addressing 


their own traumas particularly when they seem intractable. Importantly, I 
personally have found that sometimes psycho-pharmacological 
intervention, approached judiciously and not as a permanent fix, can be 
exactly what is needed to help people connect with their deeper self, relate 
to their experience, and give them the kind of relaxation and confidence to 
take full advantage of Somatic Descent. And, in relation to talk therapy, 
within my tradition, for example, a key element is reflecting on our 
experiences and discussing them with informed and experienced others. 
Today, this might be with somatically informed therapists in or outside of 
the community or with meditation instructors—senior students with a 
certain level of experience and specialized training or with peers who are 
making the same kinds of explorations. But the reflecting and the thinking, 
and also the talking, are essential parts of the journey. 


To say a little more, when I was first studying Tibetan Buddhism, the 
prevailing view of some of my teachers was “Meditation takes care of 
everything; you don’t need to talk about your issues. You don’t need to 
rehash your ‘story.’ Just ‘drop it.’” I understand that this point of view 
often attempted to address the neurotic, nonstop, self-absorbed recycling of 
a distorted narrative that was common in my generation at that time; and 
that this recycling often simply walled off the actual experience going on in 
meditation—or in our lives, for that matter. 


Obviously, in our psychologically obsessed culture today, this problem 
has not gone away. But this dictum became, especially among my 
generation—and this continues to be—an all-too-easy excuse for not taking 
seriously our own actual problems and developmental immaturity. In fact, 
“drop your story” sometimes can quickly turn into an excuse for spiritual 
bypassing; and that short-circuits the journey. And if we suffer from strong 
trauma, such bypassing is really not going to be helpful. 


As is well-known today, for all of us Homo sapiens, the existence of an 
accurate and inclusive “story” of who we were and who we are and aspire 
to be is an essential part of being human in a healthy and functional way; 
and it is also necessary for full embodiment and its realization. The problem 
with “stories” reflecting trauma is not that they exist, but that they are often 
distorted and incomplete and that they are clung to in the face of 
overwhelming, disconfirming evidence. Instead of providing contact with 


our somatic experience, they wall it off in a paranoid and defensive manner. 
Hence we don’t need to “drop the story” so much as realign the story with 
our somatic reality—the factual, corporeal reality of our past and present 
being in all its inclusiveness. 


On a more practical and personal level, if we do feel significantly 
compromised by our traumatic past, we may have the question of whether 
the practice of Somatic Descent is right for us. More concretely, is Somatic 
Descent going to be useful to us as we attempt to resolve our traumas? If 
you have these questions, my initial suggestion is to set about gathering 
data. First, are you able, at this time, to connect with your body and open to 
it? If the answer is “no,” then probably trauma work with a specialist will 
be necessary before you can take up Somatic Descent. 


If you are able to be with your body, then the question still remains: “Is 
Somatic Descent going to be helpful at this time?” Then you can look into 
your own somatic feeling about it: ask your body. Further, you can ask 
yourself, “When I meditate in a somatic way, do I feel basically safe doing 
it?” Experiencing fear off and on in the somatic journey, as in our larger 
life, is a sign of health and stability, so we are talking about something 
different from that. What is important is that our overall feeling when we 
turn to our body is that this is a positive and trustworthy thing. If we do not 
feel that way, we should wait and do other trauma work first. If you are 
currently in treatment, talk to your therapist or psychiatrist. Beyond that, I 
would also sit down with someone who has experience both with 
meditation and with treating trauma and get their take. If it can be someone 
who knows you, so much the better. 


I also suggest going online and researching the impact of meditation on 
trauma. You will find the alarmists who say any kind of meditation is 
dangerous for everybody and also the optimists who say meditation is 
harmless and appropriate for all. Both seem to me to be overstating the 
case. I would be looking for a balanced view between these extremes and 
one that seems most applicable to your situation. Ordinary disembodied 
meditation and Somatic Meditation often have entirely different—even 
opposite—impacts, so be mindful of that distinction. And talk with mentors 
and friends who have thought about this issue. 


Then, if you feel inclined to explore the Somatic Descent, by all means 
do so. As long as you listen to your body and trust it, never pushing beyond 
what feels comfortable and safe, you will be fine. This is not just a trauma- 
specific instruction, it is a general principle in Somatic Meditation: the only 
way we Can get into trouble on the spiritual journey is when, based on not 
listening to our body, or on competitiveness, or on spiritual ambition, we 
push ourselves too hard, into areas that our bodies know and communicate 
to be inappropriate and unsafe. 


iS 
The Range and Terrain of the Journey 


| WANT TO emphasize not only the unique challenges but also the 
unprecedented opportunities that arise for us when we practice Somatic 
Descent as a part of our spiritual journey. As I have been saying, Somatic 
Descent is, at least potentially, an exceptionally strong, transformative, and 
challenging spiritual practice. It is a way of taking seriously the full range 
not only of who we are but also of what meditation has to offer us. Somatic 
Descent is our way of ascertaining that in our meditation practice we are not 
glossing over anything, not falling into spiritual bypassing or spiritual 
materialism without realizing it: that we are not sitting there just trying to 
make ourselves—our ego—more comfortable. Somatic Descent helps us 
stay in the heat, the transformative intensity of the unfolding journey to 
fully embodied realization. 


Somatic Exploration: Other Resources 


This might be one important place where Somatic Descent differs from 
some of the other somatic therapeutic modalities mentioned above. To make 
this point, I’d like to make a few observations about Gendlin’s Focusing 
teachings, though I could be talking about most of the other somatic 
therapies out there and approximately the same points would apply. 
Focusing, as an ostensibly purely secular, psychological tradition, does not 
explicitly present itself as a spiritual tradition. Though I am an ardent 
admirer, I am certainly no expert on Focusing, but my impression from the 
books and online information, and from people I know who teach it, is that 
it really wants to focus on how the body can help us in a practical way and 
be a uniquely empowering and reliable source of guidance in relation to our 
day-to-day life. (More about this in a moment.) In the language I am using 


here, Focusing is mainly about the Nirmanakaya aspect of our Soma, 
discussed earlier. This aspect is focused on our daily life. 


Within the Vajrayana perspective, though, we put as much or even more 
emphasis on the Dharmakaya or awareness aspect and the Sambhogakaya, 
the energy of awareness. This is because we need to be fully rooted and 
grounded in the open, limitless expanse that is our basic body (the 
Dharmakaya) and the energy that is the demeanor of that expanse, the life 
force and its ramifications (Sambhogakaya). Without that grounding, our 
small ego, our habitual patterns, our preconceptions, and our unconscious 
emotional assumptions are still in the driver’s seat and—as we know from 
trauma work—continue to exert a limiting and even controlling function 
over everything we do in our life. My impression is that this might possibly 
also include the practical information that may arise in Focusing sessions. 


Somatic Descent begins with the limitless, immaculate expanses of what 
I am calling the basic Soma, the final and ultimate experiential reality of 
our body. That makes room for all of our unresolved, unconscious—but 
immensely powerful—emotional issues to surface. And then, we sit with 
them. We hear from trauma therapists something, already mentioned, that 
has been long known and practiced within the Vajrayana tradition: it is only 
when we sit in an ongoing way with all of the troubling and disturbing 
feelings we have been avoiding, perhaps for a lifetime, that we will ever be 
able to resolve them. In Buddhist language, as I’ve said, this is the most 
direct and expeditious way to resolve these deep, as-yet-unresolved karmic 
patterns. 


It is only then, as we gradually surface, live through, and resolve our big 
and little and miniscule traumas accumulated over a lifetime, that our 
awareness of our basic Soma can become more and more open, transparent, 
and clear. Now that large part of our awareness that has previously been 
split off from the whole into our ego consciousness in order to maintain our 
repression is no longer needed. Now we can fully experience and enjoy our 
life, our basic being, as a whole person. 


It may be true, and from friends who are trained in Focusing I think it is 
true, that people can very productively practice Focusing just as Gendlin 
has taught it, as a uniquely helpful tool to us in living our life more fully 
and effectively. And they can do so without any understanding of 


meditation or any desire to enter the deep waters that we do in Somatic 
Descent. In that sense, Focusing is a wonderful resource and one that, I 
would hope, can help millions of people connect more deeply and 
authentically with their own life. Such an outcome would certainly be 
extremely welcome in helping to counteract the rampant, seemingly 
unstoppable epidemic of disembodiment that is infecting and wrecking the 
lives of so many people, especially our young people, right at this present 
time. 


But, I would say, fundamentally, the body wants more. As we have seen 
from the examples I have provided above, the Soma is, actually, all about 
the spiritual journey. What makes Somatic Descent, in a very real sense, 
such a transformative spiritual practice is that what it is always showing us, 
if we are open to it, occurs outside of any conventional box, outside of any 
framework or interpretive schema, even so-called religious and spiritual 
ones. In that sense, this practice is constantly revealing what is truly so, 
without reference to ego, and that there is a natural, inborn, human tendency 
toward realization as a fully embodied and inclusive state of being. It is 
always about inviting us, cajoling us, pushing us forward in the basic, ever- 
unfolding spiritual quest of human life. And, especially if we are committed 
to this journey and committed to the Soma as our guide, it is not likely to let 
us off the hook. 


For, as we have seen, from the Soma’s standpoint, human life is about 
nothing other than the unfolding of the spiritual being that each one of us 
inherently and ultimately is. If we are open enough, courageous enough, 
and stable enough in our Somatic awareness, then this full range of what the 
Soma wants from us will emerge over time. If this is what we want, once 
we truly let go into the Soma and invite it as our teacher, it will immediately 
take us up on it, and guide us into a process which, as I am saying, will 
mean gradually letting go of the trammels and entrapments of our small self 
and becoming more and more the boundless, creative, unprecedented being 
that is already in us to be. 


There is another way, as we have seen several examples above, in which 
the Soma provides illumination, guidance, and protection to us. This is in 
the realm of our most ordinary, practical lives, an area that is greatly 
developed in the Focusing tradition. I have already given you an example of 


this in the hypothetical instance of a Boulder resident being offered a job in 
Oakland. In this situation, where we might have many ideas and a certain 
confusing mixture of hope and fear, if we are honest with ourselves, we 
actually have no way to know for sure what the outcome will be and where 
the deepest alignment with our own life journey lies. This, in fact, indicates 
where we are able fruitfully to seek the Soma’s guidance: when a choice 
lies before us and we actually cannot see into the future to know which road 
to take. 


The fact is, as I have said, the Soma already knows the answer. It is a 
strange, quite perplexing fact that our Soma, this human body of ours, 
already holds within itself all of the past, present, and future realities, not as 
we might imagine them to be but as they actually are. What this means is 
that, when we feel lost, especially when we have lost direct somatic touch 
with a situation, and do not know what to think or do, we can seek the 
guidance of the Soma. 


This way of ascertaining the unknown has certain parallels with both 
classical divination techniques and also shamanic techniques. However, 
authentic divination methods—for which I have great admiration—require 
sometimes extensive interpretation and reliance on professional diviners. 
Divination, except in the most gifted hands, can lead us into the thinking 
process and involve our mental database of knowledge acquired at some 
previous time. And there is always the danger that our interpretation—or 
somebody else’s—is going to be distorted by our own neurosis, our own 
unresolved emotional issues. In Somatic Descent, in its disclosures, we not 
only have a truly reliable source, but we also allow the interpretations of 
what has been shown to arise from the body itself and then we can check 
them back against what the body knows. Equally, we allow our further 
thinking and understanding to remain connected with the Soma so that it 
remains in alignment, rather than heading off in some other direction. 


Like Somatic Descent, modern versions of shamanism aim to see into the 
darkness and the future in order to help us understand what is going on now 
and how we may proceed from here. Again, when practiced in an authentic 
way, I have found this approach to be valuable. In fact, at certain crucial 
moments in my own life, in moments of great turmoil and transition, I have 
sometimes found myself so wrought up and confused that I actually was not 


able to listen to my body or not able to see and understand what it was 
saying. In these instances, turning to a gifted practitioner of shamanism has 
opened doors and provided guidance that I very much needed. However, 
shamanism as practiced in the West inevitably involves the shamanic 
practitioner and their way of framing and even interpreting what they have 
seen. What I have personally found with several shamans is that—in each 
case, actually—eventually their own neurosis and their own agendas began 
to contaminate the information they provided. So, once again, Somatic 
Descent, at least as I see it, provides a much more reliable and trustworthy 
kind of “divination,” if you will. 


Arenas for Exploration 


In the preceding, I also gave some examples of how we can use Somatic 
Descent in our day-to-day relationships. I myself use Somatic Descent in 
that respect more than anywhere else. It is especially valuable in one’s own 
intimate relationships, with partners, children, friends, colleagues, 
whomever. With our intimates, there is always so much at stake, and there 
are always preconceptions and expectations around the inevitable 
misunderstandings and problems that we have, as well as with the hopes 
and inspirations we may feel. 


In the case of my partner, even if we aren’t having significant problems, I 
never know exactly what is going on with her: in my experience she is a bit 
of a mystery; her experience of me and our relationship are also only partly 
known; and her own aspirations for her life are always changing and 
evolving. The only time I get stuck is when I think I know what is going on 
with her and then, based on what I think, start drawing conclusions from 
that. Then, the red warning light goes off in a misalignment that we can 
both feel. And talking, while helpful, somehow rarely gets right down to it. 
This is the moment for Somatic Descent. 


In my morning meditation, I might go into my body and ask, “What is it 
about her? What is going on with her? How is it between us?” When I do 
this, what I am shown—eventually!—is not the person that, at this moment, 
I am perceiving and thinking is really her. I see a person so much more 


complex, so much more multifaceted, a person with a full range of 
emotional attitudes and feelings and conflicts, with a life completely 
independent of mine, a thoroughly unto-herself person, living her life, with 
this somewhat loved, somewhat problematic person, me, that she is trying 
to deal with on a day-to-day basis. Really, this only begins to get at the 
enormous range of the reality—that infinite cosmic carpet of light—we run 
into with another person when we do Somatic Descent. In that moment, my 
complaints and all my self-serving rationales kind of fall apart. And there 
she is. How could I have been thinking anything different? 


Using Somatic Descent in our close relationships can be an enormously 
liberating experience and bring us to unsuspected levels of intimacy. When 
we fall into demanding—without realizing it—that a person be a certain 
way, or treat us in a particular manner, or act in a specific fashion, we do so 
based on our own unconscious preconceptions. When they do not comply 
with our expectations and we see how fully they are simply within 
themselves and inhabiting the fullness of their own independent life, then 
our preconceptions and expectations are exposed to the clear light of day, as 
ours and ours alone. And then we can truly meet them. 


There are many other areas of interpersonal relationships that provide 
wonderful arenas to explore Somatic Descent. With my children, as with 
my partner, there is so much love, investment, and expectation. When I get 
tangled up and don’t know if one approach is right or wrong, Somatic 
Descent is my guide. When interviewing practitioners in our lineage, 
Somatic Descent provides me with information and insights that I could 
never come to by my ordinary senses of perception. And then, perhaps most 
obviously, in meeting with students, Somatic Descent helps me work my 
way through projections and counterprojections, to try to uncover who is 
really in front of me and what approach I might take to connect most deeply 
with them. 


Somatic Descent can also be used in the most simple and mundane 
arenas of our lives. One of my favorite uses is in the grocery store. Say I am 
shopping for apples. I am standing in front of the apple boxes and there are 
about a dozen different varieties, and I am not sure which ones will be the 
freshest, the crispest, the most life-bringing for our family. I can stand in 
front of a particular variety and feel into my body, and register the somatic 


sense. And then I can do the same thing with the other likely candidates. 
And my body will tell me, “These are the best.” One can also do this 
standing in front of the prepared foods counter. Maybe you see a few 
different selections that look good for dinner, but there are many questions 
about ingredients, freshness, and what the family members would enjoy. 
Same process. Just let your body sense foods that you are considering, and 
see what you feel. It may take a little while, but your body will notify you 
of the most appropriate choice. 


So it is that, in Somatic Descent, the Soma is working with us at every 
possible level, guiding us to become more and more free, more and more 
aligned with our own implicit journey, and more able to live not just our 
own life, but Life, more fully. And to find out, as I say, the meanings of our 
life, from the most simple and seemingly mundane, to the deepest and most 
momentous. Our own unfolding life, when we really open to it through this 
practice, is like a powerful and relentless river flowing toward the ocean of 
our own wholeness and perfection, if only we would see that. And eating 
the most delicious and nutritious apples are, from the Soma’s viewpoint, 
entirely part of it. 


Integrating Your Practice 


Integrating the practice of Somatic Descent into daily life is the most heroic 
of all quests and, in the long run, is going to require everything from us. In 
the course of this admittedly long haul, we will be given the opportunity to 
let go and free ourselves from all our investment in our small and petty self, 
and its versions of literally everything. The Soma loves us, so to speak, but 
not in the ordinary way, and early on it dawns on us that in this process the 
Soma isn’t particularly concerned with the ups and down that we will go 
through on this journey. Its compassion for us is that vast: the only goal of 
our Soma is our own complete illumination—our transfiguration, if you will 
—in this body and in this world. 

When we integrate the practice of Somatic Descent, at that point, our 
day-to-day practice of meditation is complete, for then it becomes nothing 
other than Somatic Descent practice; that is just how we meditate, 


completely open and thoroughly embodied—meaning not excluding or 
factoring anything out. From within the perspective we are developing here, 
there is nothing to be rejected and so there is no evil samsara to run from. 
From within Somatic Descent practice, there can be no samsara, for nothing 
is ever pushed away as ordinary and unimportant. Rather, whatever arises is 
taken up within the Vajrayana perspective. And it really doesn’t matter what 
it is" 

In Somatic Meditation, we learn how to meditate through a practice of 
remaining anchored and rooted at great depth in our body and in the earth. 
This means that whatever vivid or potentially upsetting emotional material 
comes up in this practice, and even more so in Somatic Descent, it can be 
met with strength, courage, skill, and equanimity—as well as humor. 
Mountains are not thrown off their foundations or uprooted by storms, 
however fierce, tumultuous, or frightening they may be, and that is what the 
embodiment of Vajrayana does for us; it makes us like the immovable 
mountain, present and serene (even when we lack serenity!) no matter what 
happens. 


Another thing that provides an anchor for us, perhaps paradoxically in 
this tradition of empty, open awareness, is the extremely detailed, step-by- 
step instruction for what is, admittedly, a highly intuitive process. Given the 
power and potential intensity of Somatic Descent work, we need a clear, 
maximally safe, and reliable container to hold us in a strong way. And not 
just hold and protect us, but allow the full range of the possibilities of 
Somatic Descent to unfold. 


The instructions are not unlike the alchemical retorts of ancient lore: you 
have to seal the vessel so that the energy of the process does not leak out, so 
that the internal transformation of base matter (our initially confused, 
disembodied state) can be transmuted into pure gold (our embodied 
realization). The inner process needs to be able to unfold on its own, 
without interference or contamination from outside the process—and the 
ego is definitely outside of the process, at least for now. That is why being 
in the body and allowing the thinking mind to go offline is crucial. We need 
to be protected so that we are not derailed by the polluting factors of doubt, 
cynicism, fear, or despair. The eleven steps of Somatic Descent offer us that 
sealed retort and that is why they are so important. In this sense, the 


extremely detailed instructions of Somatic Descent are necessary to support 
the integrity of the wide-open, unpredictable journey. 


Somatic Descent takes us a step beyond Somatic Meditation—because 
unlike that straightforward style of meditation, it enables us to develop 
aspects and capacities that were already implicit within the basic practice 
but often somewhat hidden and even inaccessible. In the beginning, we 
need to train in Somatic Descent as a distinct practice, as we are doing here. 
This is because, more than any other practice I personally know about, the 
meditative abilities we may have already developed in Somatic Meditation 
are the best foundation—but do not substitute for the actual work of 
Somatic Descent. The only “technique,” when you get right down to it, 
especially in Somatic Zones 1 and 2, is letting go of all techniques and 
being willing to fall into a dense thicket of darkness, the boundary between 
consciousness and the unconscious, where we don’t really know what is 
going on, or what we are, or even if we are. And just wait there. It’s very 
challenging. But, as I have been saying, a lot comes out of it. If you stick 
with it, I strongly suspect that you will find your way. In the beginning, 
however, you do have to persevere with it; keep going. Go through my 
guided practices over and over, especially those for steps 7 and 8, Zones 1 
and 2. 


At a certain point, you discover that the kind of awareness that Somatic 
Descent is cultivating in you will have taken hold. You will know this just 
by noticing that when you are doing your sitting practice, that fundamental 
bodily sensitivity of Somatic Descent will just automatically be there. When 
something really thorny comes up or you run into a brick wall, you will find 
yourself just naturally going to your body: to be specific, going into your 
back line, the Central Channel, to release all effort, and then into the mid- 
body to see what your Soma may have to offer. At that point, Somatic 
Descent will have become, completely on its own, integrated into your 
basic sitting practice. And also, by the way, into your daily life. You will be 
receiving completely trustworthy information from your body all day and 
all night long. Hooray! 

From this point onward—and you will know that point when you get to it 
—you won’t need to do Somatic Descent as a regular, distinct, daily 
practice. It is time for the emoji of the smiling face. Nonetheless, it is 


important for you not to try to rush this development—however bored, 
frustrated, exasperated, or disheartened you may be; however doubt-ridden 
or despair-filled; however excited and over the moon with the possibilities. 
Those kinds of emotions or reactions should no longer be taken at face 
value, but always seen as invitations, even portals offered by the practice, to 
a deeper and fuller sense and understanding of your life. It does take 
courage, but when those kinds of things arise, if you go straight to the body 
and ask, “What is this? What do you (the Soma) want to show me here?” 
then the way can open. 


If you find the going really tough and you are feeling a little stuck, not 
quite arriving at the spontaneous integration I am talking about, it is fine to 
spread the practice out. After you are familiar with the steps, then instead of 
practicing every day, you could perhaps do it maybe every other day, or 
once or twice a week. It is fine to give yourself a break. See what your body 
wants and what you can manage. Sometimes your learning and unfolding 
capacity actually goes much better if you take breaks, when those feel 
called for, and give yourself time to digest. As always, listen to and trust 
your body, the somatic intuitions you sense. But don’t lose sight of where 
we want to go: integrating the understanding that Somatic Descent is a 
capacity that is just naturally and organically present within your presently 
existing body and we are trying to tap into that, but it does take time, effort, 
and commitment to unlock it fully. 


So you gradually become accustomed to the ill-definition, the darkness, 
and the feeling of being lost that are at the center of Somatic Descent. In the 
midst of being lost, something else really interesting is likely to arrive. In 
the midst of your daily life, in a specific situation or with particular people, 
you may find yourself suddenly feeling baffled or immobilized, with no 
idea how to handle things, relate, or move forward. Your old approach—of 
trying to strategize, figure things out, fall into reactivity—will not just feel 
wrong; you will no longer trust it. At this point, again quite naturally, you 
will find yourself checking in with your body to see what is going on. Space 
and then what the space holds. What you may increasingly discover is that 
the external situation itself isn’t what it seems; in fact, it feels like that 
deeper, inner shadowland; the external space will feel ill-defined, confused, 


and dark, and you will discover that familiar somatic feeling of having lost 
reference points, the darkness of Somatic Zone 1. 


This perception of dark in the midst of light is an important refinement in 
our Own somatic awareness. At a certain point, you realize that actually 
dark is light and light is dark—or they are the same, or they aren’t 
essentially different. The energy of the two are actually the same and we are 
just always putting labels on them, “light” on one and “dark” on the other. 
What we are trying to do here is see the darkness in situations, and to learn 
to see in that darkness and loss of reference point is what is now needed. 
When this occurs, just like in the formal practice of Somatic Descent, the 
instruction is to wait with confidence in that shadowland for what may 
appear out of the unknowingness. It does take time and discipline to 
develop familiarity with the practice in ordinary life, along with the 
confidence to use it, but the capacity actually comes rather quickly once we 
put our mind to it. 


Even when we have found Somatic Descent more or less integrated in 
our meditation practice and our daily life, and we are no longer practicing it 
formally, there is one occasion when we will need to return to it and pick it 
up as our regular practice, at least for a day, a few days, or longer. This is 
when we are carrying on with our regular Somatic Meditation, or other 
meditation practice, and we run into a really serious impediment or obstacle 
and simply cannot get through it. You will know this because, when you sit 
down to meditate, this thing will always be there—perhaps a heavy, 
sickening, anxious feeling that goes on and on or, less dire, something just 
nagging at you that won’t let go. That thing will have you in its grip, and 
won’t release you. And it is there every time you sit down to practice; it 
isn’t going anywhere. This is often an emotional content that feels like it is 
glued to us. It could also be a seemingly external event or situation such as 
an accident, or sudden illness, or a gnawing problem in a relationship, in 
our family, at work. Whether inner or outer, it is always inner in the sense 
that where we are, we can’t be okay with it; we can’t allow it to be; we 
can’t get further into it; we can’t understand what is going on. We find 
ourselves pushing back against it and struggling. 


That is not a bad thing. But we have been put on notice—that our usual 
approach is not working and is not going to work. It is a sign that there is 


some additional aspect of us that is hanging out there, that we have pushed 
away, and now is insisting that it be allowed to come back, to be 
reintegrated into our conscious being. Such obstacles and roadblocks are 
always a sign of a special opportunity for growth, but we have to work with 
them in the right way. In this circumstance, our best bet is to return to our 
formal Somatic Descent practice and ask our body over and over and over, 
What is going on? We should set aside time to return to the regular practice 
of Somatic Descent until matters are clarified. 
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Somatic Descent in Everyday Life 


ONCE WE HAVE assimilated the process of Somatic Descent to the point 
where this is just how we practice meditation, then we are positioned to 
practice it in our life off the cushion. How does this work? Let’s go a little 
deeper into this topic. Let’s say we are in a situation with another person 
and they do or say something that abruptly triggers or activates us. No 
matter what level of activation we are talking about, we are suddenly 
destabilized. What has happened here is that something has occurred that 
does not confirm our current sense of self or conform to our expectations 
about the situation or the other person. In some way, the occurrence is a 
strong reminder that our ego, in fact, is not in control and we suddenly feel 
unsafe; we feel threatened. 


So we are momentarily thrown off our ego game and, almost magically, a 
pathway suddenly opens in our psyche to earlier times when we similarly 
did not feel safe or in control. We are in contact with our entire living past, 
as it exists in us at this moment. And it can be slightly or very, very 
unpleasant. Or terrifying and completely isolating. Our habitual tendency, at 
least if you are like me, is to try to regroup and regain some measure of 
management and control. And we do this, if we are able, by resorting to our 
habitual patterns. And these habitual patterns are ones we developed as 
beleaguered babies, children, adolescents, or yesterday. 


But here is where Somatic Descent allows us to find a less limiting, far 
more creative approach. Again, the process begins with self-awareness. We 
need to notice that we have just dissociated and lost contact with the 
openness of the situation and, frankly, with the reality of the other person. 
Whether we try to grab on to the other in extreme neediness, push the other 
away with irritation or anger, or try to pretend nothing is happening, we are 
in a state of reactivity and have suddenly disconnected and gotten lost in 
ourselves. 


So noticing our exiting, we come back to our body. We are not on our 
meditation cushion now, so we likely don’t have the time or space to go 
through the whole process of settling, resting in the basic Soma, noticing 
the energy, and staying with it and tracking its joumey. However, with 
sufficient on-the-cushion Somatic Descent practice behind us, all of that is 
not necessary here. We can simply notice we have dissociated and we can 
feel the fear, threat, irritation, neediness, yuckiness, or whatever it may be, 
and simply stay with that—in our body. We can attend to that somatic 
feeling and, avoiding the tendency to react, simply follow its natural course. 
And out of that, guaranteed, an approach different from our habitual one 
will turn up. 


Of course, often we are in the midst of an intense situation and we 
actually have to respond in some way. So how might we work with this? 
We need to buy ourselves time and give ourselves space, so we can make 
the mutual journey with the somatic content that is arising, instigated by 
this person or this situation. Each of us will need to develop our own 
approach to doing this. The creative possibilities are perhaps infinite, but 
some of the techniques that sometimes work for me—and are now taught 
widely in our culture (in the practice of nonviolent communication and 
similar methods)—include repeating back exactly what the person has said 
and asking, “Is this what you are wanting to communicate to me?” Or we 
can try to draw the other person out, by saying things like the following: 


e Oh, that is very interesting. I would like to hear more about that. 

e Can you say more? 

e Please talk to me about this. 

¢ Can you let me know the context of this? What is the background? 
e Please help me understand better how you are feeling? 

e¢ How do you see this? 

e¢ How can I be helpful? 

e What are you thinking should happen here? 


Another approach is to say, “I feel this deserves some real reflection on 
my part; let me think about this and then let’s talk later.” And then, of 
course, we can extend our questioning in the specifics of the action or 


communication that we have found problematic: “Have you talked with so 
and so? I wonder how so and so might see this?” 


A radical and challenging, but exceptionally powerful response is to do 
or say nothing. You simply receive the other in your somatic field, but you 
give them absolutely nothing to hang on to. Our tradition teaches that this is 
the most compassionate response you can make because when the other has 
literally nothing to hook onto, then they have the greatest opportunity to 
see, work through, and free themselves from wherever they themselves may 
be caught just now. Of course, there are some places this may not 
necessarily be appropriate, such as when your boss is really angry and in 
your face about something. It might seem that responses such as those 
outlined here are disingenuous, especially when we may feel deeply hurt or 
undermined, or intensely angry about what has just occurred. In a sense that 
would be true, because we are not disclosing our actual feelings. But keep 
in mind we are trying to create some inner space for ourselves in order to 
avoid the kind of reactivity that, we can sense in our Soma and know from 
past experience, is likely to perpetuate the situation or make it worse. In the 
moment, we just don’t have the clarity to respond except out of our own 
neurotic patterning. So we need to avoid committing ourselves emotionally 
into any particular direction while we allow our unresolved feelings to sort 
themselves out and make their own joumey to resolution, which enables us 
to arrive at a place of fuller awareness and integration. Once Somatic 
Descent is really within us, we see that only then can we respond more 
substantively in a way that is creative and progressive, rather than 
regressive. 


In sum, when we learn, practice, and begin to integrate Somatic Descent 
—this completely embodied way of being on our journey—then in a very 
natural and unselfconscious manner, we bring this way of being not only 
into all our other meditation practices but also into the rest of our lives. 
Hence its tremendous importance. Most immediately, we are now able to 
meditate with this full sense of somatic presence and embodiment. After 
Somatic Descent training, it will be a natural thing for us to sit within our 
experience. To sit within our body, within our soma, within what is going on 
for us, within our process, within our unfolding journey of human 
maturation in the ways I have described. It will be very natural for us to 


remain grounded in the vast space of the fundamental nature: to receive the 
information, the data, and the transformative guidance that the Soma offers 
us from that space and to understand and express it within the context of 
our life. As mentioned, this will be just how we meditate. This is what the 
meditative journey to full embodiment is now going to look like. Isn’t this, 
in the end, the essence of an actual life in the spirit? And isn’t this what Life 
itself actually wants from us? How could the call of Life and the call of the 
authentic spiritual journey possibly be anything other than one and the same 
thing? 


CONCLUSION 


Living Our True Life 


EARLIER, | DISCUSSED the significant, qualitative difference between the 
approach of Somatic Meditation—and, within that, Somatic Descent—and 
that of most conventional mainstream meditation when it comes to personal 
maturation, developmental imperatives, and trauma-driven emotional 
obscurations and blockages. When in conventional spiritual practice we 
find ourselves in the midst of emotional chaos or an intense neurotic 
upheaval, and facing the terrifying upswing in the volume of discursive 
thinking that typically accompanies those experiences, as mentioned, many 
of us try to use the practice—“the technique”—to get the lid back on. We 
“go back to the breath”; we might do some yoga, recite some mantras; we 
try to rest in our peaceful mind: anything to get ourselves out of the pain 
and uncertainty—the misery, really—of what’s going on and the feeling of 
being out of control. 


Spiritual practices, if they are genuine, are very powerful even if used in 
the wrong way to protect and fortify our ego; and often we do succeed in 
getting all the demons back into the box and getting the cover back on, 
bolted down tight. But when we jam everything back into the darkness of 
the body, a huge price is paid, for we have lost the opportunity for genuine 
transformation, a fuller life, more complete awareness, the experience of 
true freedom, and a greatly enhanced sense of being within the whole. And 
we lose the opportunity to develop the genuine sympathy, loving kindness, 
and compassion for others that come out of such personal transformations. 


The Peril of Disembodied Practice 


Western Buddhist meditators, at least in the past, have often been criticized 
for ignoring human process, the meanness and messiness of life as actually 


lived, the unfolding development of our lives. The “word on the street,” as I 
hear it here in Crestone, Colorado, the home of the Blazing Mountain 
Retreat Center, is that we Buddhists don’t relate very well to our bodies at 
all. One of my non-Buddhist friends who happens to be a Rolfer, recently 
told me, “My Buddhist clients are among the most disembodied people I 
have ever met and they often seem proud of it!” Coming from a Rolfer, this 
is obviously not a compliment. Unfortunately, assessments like these are 
quite common and have led a lot of people to negative assessments of the 
kind of spirituality practiced not only in Buddhism but also in Western 
Hinduism, Sufism, and other similar, nonmainstream (in North America and 
Europe) spiritual traditions. 


Interestingly, one hears both spiritual practitioners as well as clinical 
psychologists, body workers, and therapists voicing the often unquestioned 
assumption that spiritual practice and psychological work must therefore be 
two essentially different things: that the inherent blind spot of spiritual 
practitioners, as such, is their own psychological and development process, 
their own unconscious traumas, and their own lack of psychological self- 
awareness and of tools to address these issues. This just comes inevitably, 
so it is believed, with the territory. But it is not so: this assessment only 
applies to spiritual practice and meditation that are carried out in a 
disembodied way, in disconnection from our body and our ordinary human 
process. 


It cannot be denied that, as I’ve been saying, within modern Western 
cultures at least, many of us view and practice our “spiritual lives” as a way 
to avoid the challenging, confusing, and often frightening task of emotional 
healing and maturation. We want to be human, but only up to a certain 
point. We think spirituality is above the uncertainty, the madness, and the 
chaos of an ordinary human life. We don’t want these aspects of ourselves 
(or others) to mess up our spiritual endeavors. So we use meditation as a 
way to keep these more fully embodied, more “human” aspects of ourselves 
at bay and under control, and to evade and even block out their insistent call 
for attention. To say again, this serious misunderstanding is what Cho6gyam 
Trungpa called spiritual materialism, using meditation to satisfy ego needs 
for comfort, security, and control, and what John Welwood has called 


spiritual bypassing, employing spiritual practice to avoid engaging 
fundamental developmental imperatives of our lives. 


Taking Part in the Dharma 


In Somatic Descent, because we have already rooted ourselves in our basic 
nature and are now present to our relative experience, we can turn toward 
that experience, lean into it and make direct contact with it from the clear 
space, without the usual ego judgments, biases, and reactivity. More than 
this, we can begin to allow the unfolding of our relative experience, within 
our Soma, to inform us and lead us forward in our journey. In fact, as we 
have seen, our basic, nonconceptual experience, the naked felt sense 
uncovered and freed most fully in Somatic Descent, is itself the very thing 
that I discussed earlier known as “the dharma.” This brings before us a 
critical point. The “dharma” in its integral meaning is not a “thing.” It is a 
process. And what that process is, is the unfolding of our basic, 
nonconceptual, ever-ineffable human experience. It is within this naked, 
ineffable stream of experience, and within it alone, that the absolute 
freedom and also the illumination of embodied realization may be found. 


This primary meaning of “dharma,” then, the ultimate, intangible reality 
of our lives, is historically the oldest, the most simple, and the most 
profound of all its possible meanings. And it also remains primary in the 
various Buddhist meditative traditions where direct experience is 
emphasized. It is this dharma that the great meditators over history have 
extolled; when criticized for their lack of scholarly learning, as they often 
were, they responded with the “lion’s roar”: “Phenomena are all the books I 
need.” 


Let me emphasize this critical point. While we may want to think of the 
dharma as a thing, it is a living, unfolding, and unfathomable process. It is 
in no way fixed or static. In fact, this dharma that we discover in Somatic 
Descent is fairly brimming with exactly the unending “psychological” 
change and transformation that is needed in us right now. Life, our life and 
all life, is the dharma and that dharma is always moving forward, if we 
could just get down to it and take our lead from it. If all of us lost and 
suffering beings would just connect with ourselves in this way! 


Nothing ever stands still, least of all we humans. We are always called to 
let go of the old and receive the new so we as individuals, as communities, 
as societies can live more fully—to relate to our own, unfolding, 
psychological maturation as expressions of our human destiny. To adapt 
Dogen’s way of putting it, our body is always preaching the dharma, if we 
know how to listen; and this dharma is always calling us to the 
transformation so desperately needed, not just by ourselves but by 
everything, if only we won’t run away from it. It is the message of the 
somatic lineage that the necessary changes (to which the living dharma calls 
us) happen spontaneously and effortlessly when we receive our experience 
just as is. When the Buddha taught the dharma in the early sutras, he said, 
“Just be with your experience as your experience; let there be nothing in 
sight but the seeing.” And he was talking about just this. 


Let us reconsider our question: When we begin to speak of human 
unfolding and process, of the developmental maturation of the person, 
haven’t we left behind the realm of spirituality and are we now not within 
another domain, that of psychology? To say again and emphasize, such a 
conclusion would be to misunderstand what is meant by dharma. Dharma in 
its ultimate meaning is the living reality of our own lives, when seen apart 
from ego. And that living reality is always evolving, always changing, 
always unfolding, like everything else in the universe. 


Human experience, when viewed from within awareness free from 
concept, is always going somewhere; it is the unfolding of the living, 
breathing reality of the dharma in a human person. Trungpa Rinpoche once 
said, “The dharma is alive from its own side.” It is this primary dharma he 
was talking about. The more we align ourselves with the living dharma, 
letting go of the rigid and frozen identity of our ego, the more alive we feel 
—and the more we find what Zen calls “our true life.” 


At this point, we can make a crucial distinction between our human 
personality and our ego. When we attend to the dharma in our own 
experience, when we respect and surrender to its directionality, something 
unique happens that has nothing to do with ego. Even when we are not 
hanging on to a solid, neurotic ego identity, it is not as if the distinctive 
quality of “us” just disappears. Others will look at us and see something 
unusual, something really special, even unprecedented; they will perceive 


qualities, and ways of being and acting, that are unmistakably us. This is 
ultimately what they will love in us; this is the quality that, when someone 
we love dies, is so shattering, that this unique “person” is gone. 


We ourselves can understand this only through others’ eyes. We cannot 
see the “person” that we ourselves are because we are looking out from that 
person’s eyes. Our own experience, as we go along, is more and more that 
we ourselves are nothing definite, nothing we can get to or pin down, that, 
as the great meditators have experienced, we ourselves are truly nothing. 
Our main experience of our life is that it is open, empty, and beyond any 
characterization, and where it is going, we don’t and can’t know. 


But even for others who know us, that birthing “person” of us is not 
anything solid or anything that can be objectified; it is an unfolding, ever- 
new being. That is what we might call our authentic person, our personality. 
In other traditions, it is known as our unique “soul.” That ever-changing but 
always somehow distinctive personality or energy that is us is dharma. It is 
our unique dharma, of course, but in so being it is also the dharma. It is the 
very nature of each acorn to become an oak, each in its own way, of stars to 
follow the life cycle of stars, and for humans to grow, evolve, and go 
through the inherent developmental stages of human life. No two things in 
the universe are ever the same—cells, people, or galaxies—and nothing is 
the same as it was, from one moment to the next. That is dharma in the 
truest sense. To see and know that in our experience is to realize “the 
dharma.” 


All of this is revealed in the narrative and iconographic depictions of the 
great realized ones—the mahasiddhas of ancient Indian tantra, the realized 
men and women saints of the Vajrayana. Each is entirely different from the 
others; each one has his or her own unique and incomparable—and even 
outrageous—story; each looked and felt and behaved quite uniquely. The 
same theme is found in the traditions of the sixteen and eighteen lohans 
(arhants) of East Asian Buddhism and the closely related Immortals of 
Daoism. These figures, all unusual and strange, and completely different 
from one another, are meant to show us what occurs when we surrender to 
the dharma in this primary sense: something happens; you become yourself 
in a way that could never be imagined by you or anyone else. 


When you become truly yourself in this way, you have fulfilled the 
purpose of the glorious, holy dharma as it manifests itself in and as you. 
You can say these various enlightened figures are unexpected, shocking, 
even weird and bizarre, occasionally grotesque. And in their traditional 
iconography, they certainly are. But in them we are shown something 
extraordinarily important: in order to give birth to the authentic person that 
we are, we are going to have to let go of all of our conventional ideas of 
who we—and even what humans—are. The greatest journey into the 
unknown—the greatest, most awe-inspiring quest of all, requiring that we 
let go of nothing less than everything we think we are—is the journey to 
become our authentic selves. And what makes this journey really quite 
mind-boggling is that this “authentic self” is an ever-evolving, developing, 
expanding reality, no different from the universe itself, and a joyful 
embodiment and instance of it. 


In contrast, the human ego, particularly in its extreme modem form of 
“individualism,” is something entirely different. The ego, as the self- 
imaging, self-fabricating function that aims to arrive at a fixed concept of 
“me,” takes the rich, open-ended, and indeterminate material of our 
authentic personality, our soul if you will, as grist for its mill; this it filters 
and reduces into a rigid, more or less closed conceptual rendition of “me.” 
While our true person is a completely open-ended, groundless, and vast 
unfolding process, the ego is a closed, highly limited system of 
interpretation, seeking to reproduce itself over and over, looking for the 
certainty, security, and solid ground of a definite identity; tragically for 
some people, this “me” can be frozen quite solid at a young age. 


I am not sure whether, in Asian Buddhism, the distinction between our 
authentic personality and our “samsaric” ego is always very clearly 
understood or even acknowledged. Traditional, agricultural societies, 
including those of Asia, tend to be based on stereotyped social identities, 
relatively fixed patterns of hierarchy, set distributions of wealth, rigid 
gender differentiation, and assigned social roles; and so, they do not seem 
especially oriented to value human uniqueness and individual creativity. 
These are generally not seen as positive, spiritual factors. 


We can debate whether these kinds of conservatively held views 
characterize early Buddhism; I suspect they may not. And we can discuss 


whether such conservatism characterized the strange folks up in mountain 
caves, aiming for full realization. Again I suspect it didn’t. But what we do 
know is that these kinds of often rigid conservatisms did characterize much 
of Asian Buddhism and also that they do not work very well at all for most 
modern practitioners—Western, Asian, or otherwise. It may be that the kind 
of spiritual process described in this book, with its emphasis on the fullness 
and ripening of “the person” as the sacred reality at the center of the 
journey, represents a new Starting point, with new possibilities, for the 
ancient and venerable Buddhist meditative tradition. 


Making a Leap 


Our meditation practice has led us to the edge of a high and desolate 
precipice. Behind us lies our familiar and somewhat comfortable and 
reassuring world. We pause here, contemplating the vast panorama of 
empty, open space before us. There is a feeling of relaxation and an 
intuition of freedom that are very welcome. And part of us would like to 
hang out here indefinitely—looking around now and then to make sure our 
habitual world is still there, holding on tight to that reference point. And yet 
there is some part of us that finds something incredibly compelling in all 
that space, which in a way is pulling on us and calling to us to come further; 
there is a part of us that understands, we could leap into it. 


But to leap means letting go into a space, an emptiness, an unfathomable 
abyss, that we quite accurately sense has no bottom and no reference points. 
That is the abyss of reality, the unknown abyss of the body into which 
Somatic Descent is inviting us. At this point, we meet a profound and 
ultimate question that we, as spiritual voyagers, cannot avoid: How much 
do we trust? How much do we trust our life, Life itself, and what it brings 
to us? How much do we trust what we already sense in our bodies? How 
much do we trust not the known but the unknown parts of ourselves and our 
experience and our futures? How much are we willing to trust what we 
cannot see and do not know? 


Guided Audio Recordings 


Audio recordings of the practices introduced in this book are available 
online for free download at www.shambhala.com/somaticdescent. 
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Notes 


. Following Eugene Gendlin, Focusing (New York: Bantam, 2007). 
. The Awakening Body: Somatic Meditation for Discovering Our Deepest Life (Boulder: 


Shambhala Publications, 2016), 21-27. 


. Ray, The Awakening Body, 22, 28, 139-40, 150. 
. “Groundless” because the left brain cannot label it, pin it down, or make it into an objectifiable, 


solid reality of any kind. And groundless “ground” because that open, indefinable field is 
actually the basis of our human existence. 


. The Focusing community has much to say about this important step in connecting in an 


intentional way with our Soma. For example, see Gendlin, Focusing, 58-74, and Ann Weiser 
Cornell, Focusing in Clinical Practice (New York: W. W. Norton, 2011), 81-111. 


. What is taken for the unconditioned mind in disembodied meditation experiences is, according 


to Chégyam Trungpa, a facsimile version of the real thing. Disembodied awareness is still 
within the self-serving framework of ego, though in a way that is extraordinarily subtle. 
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